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JUMBA hated Ali, the first- 
A born and heir of Oro 
Abwoll, shehu of Abwoll, 
with the same intensity with 
which he loved and worshiped 
the young lieutenant to whom 
he was gun bearer. He hated 
him because Ali had mocked his 
long arms and gorilla chest, 
because Ali was Mohammedan 
and called Ajumba a ‘‘heathen 
nigyer,’’ and because he knew 
that Ali was a coward. But all 
Ajumba dared do was to growl 
in his great black throat at Ali, 
‘* Cocks that crow only come 
from eggs!’’ which was a prov- 
erb of the jungle blacks. But 
lately he had acquired another 
feeling toward the shehu’s first- 
born: he was suspicious. 

Ali had suddenly shown a de- 
sire to be friendly with Ajumba, 
and when a conceited Moham- 
medan expresses a desire to be 
friends with a negro it means 
trouble. ‘‘ Dat Ali am up to 
somet’ing!’?’ Ajumba muttered. 
‘*He t’ink him heap plenty 
smart, but Ajumba doan see 
with de eyes only.’’ 

Ajumba was greatly pleased 
when the lieutenant gave Ali a 
good talking to on his vanity and 
stupidity and laziness. Ajumba 
enjoyed those lectures as much 
as Ali feared them. Meanwhile, 
in order to ferret out what the 
prince was after, the negro cun- 
ningly pretended to meet Ali’s 
overtures of friendship. He did 
not have to wait long. One day 
Ali beckoned him into his clay 
house against the stockade. 

‘* Ajumba,’’ he said, ‘* how 
you like to be gran’ emir in 
Abwoll? When my father goes 
to Allah I shall be shehu of 
Abwoll. I will make thee emir 
and give thee beautiful she 
slaves for wives.’’ 

Ajumba sat down on the clay 
floor. He could think better 
sitting down, but he had to 
go back over Ali’s speech many 
times, taking it to pieces and 
linking the pieces together 
again and trying all the while 
to read what lay behind. He 
imagined the glory of being 
emir in a long burnoose and 
turban and with a house of 
she slaves and men to com- 
mand. He, Ajumba, a jungle 
Savage, a lord’ of proud Mo- 
hammedans! He studied Ali’s 
face. Ugh! The prince was 
lying. 

‘*He want me to catch him 
somet’ing—somet’ing he want 
bera bad. When I catch him dat some- 
t’ing he jus’ laff at me ’bout dat emir 
promise,’’ thought Ajumba; but he 
craftily kept his suspicion to himself. 

‘*‘T heap like to be emir,’’ he said, 
with a grin. ‘‘You fit to mak’ me emir, 
Ali Abwoll ?”’ 

‘*T swear it on the Koran.’’ 

‘‘Why you fit to mak’ me emir?”’ 

That brought the talk down to busi- 
ness. Ali wandered round the room; he 
started twice to speak, but each time 
his courage failed him. At last he 
leaned forward and whispered in 
Ajumba’s ear, ‘‘You fit to catch me 
that rifle gun ?’”’ 

He wanted Ajumba to steal the lieu- 
tenant’s rifle. He wanted to be all-same- 
white-man and go forth with the rifle 
into the jungle and kill. He coveted the 
rifle as only Africans can ‘covet guns. 
Ali did not know Ajumba or he would 
never have suggested that the negro 
Steal from his massa. Ajumba had 
rather offend the wizards and juju than 
steal from his god man. And steal the 
gun! Steal the white man’s powerful 
juju! Steal the gun he cleaned and 
polished and worshiped! He would 


have died protecting the gun and the | 
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ORAWN BY JOHN EDWIN JACKSON 


SUDDENLY HE SHOT OUT OF HIS SEAT, GRABBED ALI BY THE NECK AND SWUNG 
HIM INTO THE CHAIR. “EAT! EAT YOUR DIRTY WORK! 


CBy Thomas S. Mille 


3 AJUMBA DISCOVERS HAPPINESS 


massa’s trust. He sank his| ‘‘ Johnny-on-the-Spot, I 
head down between his huge|am fit to make you emir of 
shoulders, a way he had when my people and dash you beau- 
he was angry; then suddenly | tiful she slaves if you done 
he leaped to his spindle legs, a| get me something from the 
raging beast of the wilds, and | lieutenant ofticer’s person. ’’ 

faced Ali. In his rage he forgot| Ajumba heard Johnny’s 
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person and once a week took 
them and went off by himself 
into the jungle. There he drew 
a ‘‘magie circle’’ on the earth, 
dug a hole, emptied the contents 
of the ean into it, covered the 
hole up and made incantations 
against juju. He did that to keep 
the hairs and nail parings from 
falling into the hands of the 
wizard, who could use them to 
make evil magic against his 
massa. 

If possible Ajumba was going 
to prevent Johnny-on-the-Spot’s 
getting anything from the lieu- 
tenant’s person, but as Johnny 
was Neil’s valet Ajumba could 
not watch him all the time. He 
thought of warning the massa, 
but, although A jumba knew that 
the wizards had powerful magie, 
the lieutenant laughed at juju. 
So Ajumba studied Johnny’s 
face. He learned more from 
studying faces than from any- 
thing else. 

One day there was fear in 
Johnny’s face, and behind the 
fear a kind of smirking glory. 
Ajumba spied the black strut- 
ting up and down the ‘‘chop’’ 
room when he thought that no 
one was round and giving orders 
like an emir to female slaves and 
to men. At the same time he 
discovered that Johnny wore a 
charm. Now, Ajumba knew that 
if you took something from a 
person’s body to make bad juju 
against that person you must 
buy from the wizard a charm 
that hides what you have done 
from the person’s all - seeing 
spirit, and he was convinced 
that Johnny actually had taken 
something from the lieutenant’s 
body. In that ease Ali would 
take the stuff from the massa’s 
person to the wizard; so at sun- 
set Ajumba watched the gates 
of the compound, for you can 

approach a wizard only after 

dark, when he has power over 
spirits. 

For a moment A jumba hesi- 
tated when he saw Ali leave 
the compound. It was his duty 
to pull the cord that swung the 
punkah over the massa’s table 
and fan him when he was at 
‘*chop.’’ The massa would be 
angry if he were not at his 
duty. But what was the mas- 
sa’s anger compared with his 
awful danger from the wizard ? 

Ajumba slipped down to the 
gangway and ran out of the 
compound and noiselessly fol- 
lowed Ali to the wizard’s hut 


his pidgin English and spluttered in his own | deep voice answering in trembling tones, “You | in the jungle. He was horribly afraid, 


gibbering dialect, which was double Dutch to | done make bad juju against de massa?’’ 
Ali, who ran behind a table and crossed his | 


thumbs to make ‘‘juju charm’’ against attack. | loftily. ‘*You get me something from his body. 


Ajumba turned suddenly and rushed from | You got nothing to be ’fraid of. I am Prince | 


the hut to denounce Ali to the massa. But as | Ali. I will protect you. I have friendship with 
he ran up the outside gangway to the lieuten-| the great wizard, N’bandu.”’ 

ant’s living rooms a chance thought made him | Just then a Hausa soldier saw Ajumba 
stop. There was only his word against Ali’s; | crouching by Ali’s door and started to come 
the massa, knowing that Ajumba hated the | over to investigate; so Ajumba ran away. He 


prince, would think he was plotting and lying. | did not want Ali’s plot to be exposed before | 
He wanted to wait and | 


Ajumba decided that he would not tell the | it even got started. 


massa. He would lie low and watch. He knew | watch and catch Ali and Johnny red- handed | 


that Ali had set his heart on the rifle and | and get even with them. He went back to the | 
would plot to get it. He tried to think how Ali | lieutenant’s house and squatted down by the} 
would go about it. The fat prince had not the | gun and thought as hard as his poor thinking 
courage to come to the house and steal it, nor | | apparatus would permit. Presently he got up | 
could he pass with it by the Hausa sentry who | and went to a salmon can at a corner of the | 
stood at the foot of the gangway. Only Ajumba | baleony, in which he treasured all the little | 
was free tocome and go with the massa’s guns. 
Ali would have to have an accomplice in the 
house. Ajumba thought of Johnny-on-the- 
Spot. He determined to keep close watch on 
Ali and Johnny and on the rifle. 

One afternoon, a few days later, Ajumba 
saw Johnny-on-the-Spot slip into Ali’s hut. 
Johnny had no reason to go there, unless he 
had been invited for some special purpose. 
Ajumba slipped over to the hut and stood by 
the door. Ali was speaking in a low voice. 


had acquired. Fishing among empty quinine 
bottles, old odd socks that Neil had thrown 
away, a python skin, which Ajumba wore at 
the juju dance on moonlight nights, and many 
tin and raised the lid cautiously. In it were 
nail parings. They had come from his massa’s 
body. Ajumba searched the house every day 
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odds and ends of things that his thieving fingers | 


other curious things, he found a small tobacco | 


light-brown hairs—a white man’s hairs—and | 


| for he was daring the evil spirits that 


‘‘What’s that to you, nigger?” Ali replied | ‘lurk round the wizard’s den, but he 


| had to do it to save the massa. 

He saw Ali go fearfully toward a 
hut of human skulls and heard him 
eall, ‘‘O Great Wizard N’bandu, come 
out! I approach humbly! I want thy 
magie! I bring thee dash of two hens. ’’ 

After an awful pause that gave the 
wizard time to fix himself up in fright- 
ful hideousness, N’bandu came out. 
White rings were painted round his 
| eyes; leopards’ teeth stuck up through 
|each end of the upper lip like gleam- 
ing fangs. 

Ajumba saw Ali grovel low and lay 
before the wizard a piece of soap with 
which the massa had washed. N’bandu 
took up the soap and smeared it with 
some foul stuff and dropped it in a pot 
swung over smouldering charcoal. When 
he had added wood to the fire and blown 
it into a flame, he stirred the stuff in 
the pot, mumbling incantations. Then 
he took one of the chickens and pegged 
it to the ground by its wings; after 
pointing his knife north, south, east 


|and west, chanting all the while, he 


for the least things that came from Neil’s | 


bent over the squawking hen and with 
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‘*T’ll wait supper until you get out here,’’ 
Bess’s landlady put in, over the girl’s shoulder. 
‘*Tt won’t take you many minutes to eat, and 
a good hot meal always heartens a body up. 
Now, child, don’t 
you ery any more. 
Your mother will 
soon be all right 
with Aunt Sally 
to nurse her.’’ 

By Sunday the 
family doctor as- 
sured Marjorie and 
Bess that their 


UT we can call 


<SS BOSS THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 
each other up 


B== |B, PIKING IN 


‘By Lulu Linton 


ingly as the train drew 
near the little town of 
Scottsville. ‘‘It won’t 
be quite so terrible for 

thrown all the time into the company of people, At the end of the Christmas vacation, they 

who would behave so!’’ she fumed. found it even harder to leave home than they 

‘‘Now, don’t be afraid that my morals are | had found it in the fall. Their mother seemed 

being corrupted. I promise you that I won’tdo|even more delicate than usual, and they 


you, Bess, way out in 
that lonely place.’’ 

any ‘piking in,’ ’’ Bess said, laughing. Then, | dreaded for her the long pull through Janu- 
ary and February. So the sisters, homesick 


quickly to hide asmile; | 
although she was the 


Bess turned her head 
younger sister, it usu- seeing how angry her sister really was, she | 


ally fell to her to play 

the part of the comforting and protecting older | 
sister; now she patted Marjorie’s head lov- 
ingly. ‘‘Yes, the rural telephone will be my | 
safety valve,’’ she said. ‘‘I can’t write to| 
mother about being lonely or blue, but I can | 
call you and let you cheer me up.’’ 

The fact that there was to be a telephone | 
line as a connecting link between them had 
greatly comforted Marjorie and Bess Cleve, 
who were leaving home for the first time to | 
try their wings in new surroundings. Their 
frail little mother could not go with both girls; | 
so it seemed best for her to remain in the city | 
with comfortable surroundings for the winter 
months. Marjorie was to teach in the high 
school at Scottsville, forty miles from home, 
and Bess was to teach in the Hill View dis- 
trict, five miles from Scottsville. 

If in the first trying weeks the cheering-up 
process was reversed, Marjorie never suspected | 


it. It seemed to her that she kept her own | 


begged her not to be too harsh in her judgment. 
‘*You don’t know what it’s like , 
for these women, Marjie, living out 
in the hills where for days you cannot 
see anyone outside your own family. 
Many of these people do not take any 
kind of newspaper or magazine, and 
they simply starve for news. They 
all ‘pike in’ over the telephone, just 
as innocently as we should read a 
bulletin in the window of the Daily 
News office on Main Street. The tele- 
phone is their one connecting link with - 
other lives. If our conversations give 
them any joy, I’ll try my best to 
make my part of it entertaining. I 
| don’t resent their ‘piking in’ one bit, 
|and you wouldn’t either, if you only 
knew —’’ 
‘*T should, too,’’ Marjorie interrupted. ‘‘I 
don’t care how starved I might be for news, 
I shouldn’t be contemptible enough to ‘pike,’ 


courage up just by thinking of poor little Bess | as you call it, into other people’s affairs. I’d 


way out in the hills in a coun- 
try school, and she planned 
carefully through the day to 
keep all her own homesickness 
to herself when she called Bess 
at half past six o’clock. Mar- 
jorie and Bess had agreed upon 
half past six as the best time 
for their daily telephone talks; 
they took turns calling each 
other. 
In their ignorance of rural 
communities, they did not sus- 
pect that everyone on the line 
between the Hill View neigh- 
borhood and Scottsville knew 
just what time the two had chosen for their 
daily call; their conversation was regarded as 
the most interesting that the line had ever 
known. Fortunately, the girls had been too 
well trained to make critical remarks about new 
acquaintances. 
mother and their friends, they had many im- 
portant things to talk about, and, since they 
realized that long conversations interfered with 
the rights of others, the time was all too short. 
Gradually Bess learned that they were being 
overheard. Her first intimation came one eve- 
ning when she was late in calling Marjorie; 


over the wire she heard the quaint old grand- | 


father clock on the next farm slowly striking 
seven. 

After that, she knew by things the school 
children and their parents said to her that 
they had knowledge of her family affairs that 
they could have got only by listening in, or 
‘hiking in,’’ as it was called at Hill View. 
They were all perfectly innocent and quite 
free in discussing what they heard, for the 
entire neighborhood followed the practice. 

During one of her week-end visits with Mar- 
jorie, Bess happened to mention laughingly 
how much the neighbors were enjoying their | 


evening telephone visits. Quick-tempered, ex- | 


citable Marjorie declared that she would stop 
talking over such a line; that she would com- 
plain to the operator; that it was a sneaking, 
contemptible thing to do; and that respectable 
people would not stoop to eavesdropping. 

‘*To think that my little sister has to be 


With their letters from their | 


as soon think of opening their 
private letters. I’ll be glad when 
we can get back to the city and 
be with. our own kind once 
more. Not one of our friends 
would be guilty of ‘piking’ in 
any form. They are all so busy 
with things that are worth 
while — lectures and concerts 
and club work. ’’ 

‘*My Hill View people don’t 
have clubs and lectures and 
concerts, so they ‘pike in’ for 
the same purpose. ’’ 

‘“*Your people, indeed! For 
pity’s sake,don’t begin claiming 

all your chance acquaintances out here as 
friends, and don’t compare morbid curiosity 
| With intellectual research! Anyway, I’ll fool 
| them. I will make up a sort of code and stick 
}in some Latin and French just to keep them 
| guessing. ’’ 

‘*All right,’’? Bess agreed good-humoredly. 
‘Tt may polish up my Latin and French, so I 
won’t object. And now please remember, Mar- 
jorie, that these people have been very kind to 
me! I’m glad that I’m learning to understand 
them—and to love them. I have thought pretty 
often this winter of mother’s gentle rebuke 
once when I needed to be taken down off a 
high horse. She said, ‘Unless you can make 
allowances for others’ lack of opportunities, 
you have not made the most of your own.’ ”’ 

In spite of all Bess’s ar- 
guments, however, Marjorie 
still resented having people 
intrude, as she called it, on 
her private affairs. 

At the telephone she tried 
in every way to be noncom- 
mittal in her talk, to put in 
Latin and French words and 
to baffle the curiosity of the 
listeners as much as she could. 
But warm-hearted Bess con- 
tinued to chatter away just as 
if she were talking in the 
| living room at home with her 
|mother listening eagerly to 
| the news of the day. 





DRAWINGS BY 
CHASE EMERSON 





| that, and I’ll go ’long. I’m: not a trained 


and worried, were drawn still closer to each 
other, and their daily 
talks seemed a neces- 
sity, especially to 
Marjorie, who had 
not tried to make 
friends in the strange 

town. 
Out in the Hill 
View district there 
had been an unusual 
amount of sickness; 
sympathetic Bess 
found that all the 
homes opened wide 
their doors to ‘‘teach- 
er.’’ She also found 
the comfort of talk- 
ing things over with 
people who knew and understood her anxiety 
about her mother. It was in early March when 
the telegram came to Marjorie, saying that 
their mother was threatened with pneumonia, 
and that no nurse could be had owing to the 
epidemic of influenza. The telegram came on a 
Wednesday just before the usual time for her 
talk with Bess; and Marjorie, trying to be 
brave for the sake of her younger sister, sud- 
denly felt her voice break, and she sobbed out, 
**O Bess, what shall we do? We can’t get away 
from here until noon to-morrow—and how shall 
you get to Scottsville? And we shan’t know 





how to nurse her when we get 
there—and—I—know—she’ll 
—die!’”’ 

‘‘She won’t do anything of 
the kind,’’ a new voice broke ° 
in very decidedly, ‘‘and you 
can. get there before midnight, 
if you follow my directions. 

The creamery man is here 

with his truck, just ready to 

start, but I’ll have him wait 

until you can get an auto to 

bring you out here, and you 

can go with him over to Val- 

leytown and catch the nine- 

o’clock train on the other road. 

T’ll have Central ring the general call and tell 
all the Hill View kids there won’t be any 
school Thursday and Friday.’’ 

‘* Yes, and I’ve got another suggestion,’’ 
broke in a second voice. ‘‘Likely it’s just the 
flu your mother’s got, and even if it should 
turn into pnetmonia I know how to handle 


nurse, but I’ve nursed more 
folks than half the trained ones 
and never lost a pneumonia pa- 
tient yet. Why, land’s sake, Miss 
Bess, do you think I’d let any- 
thing happen to your mother ?’’ 

‘‘Oh, thank you, Miss Gavin! 
I have seen you work with our 
sick people out here, and I know 
you ean take care of mother all 
right. And tuank you, too, Mrs. 
Brown, for telling us just how 
to get there so soon. And now, 
Marjorie, see about some one to 
bring you out—quick. Notify 
your superintendent and pack 
a few necessary clothes —’’ 


mother was out of 

all danger of the 

dreaded attack of 

pneumonia and 

well on the road to 

recovery. He was 

quite sure that they 

could trust her in the skillful hands of Miss 
Gavin. Incidentally, he hoped that when Aunt 
Sally’s services were no longer needed in the 
Cleve home he could persuade her to stay in 
the city and help him until real spring came. 

But the untrained nurse shook her head 
decidedly. ‘‘No, I couldn’t leave my farm in 
the spring, just to nurse strangers,’’ she said. 
‘*You see, this was different. I had come to 
know these girls so well, and I had been kind 
of uneasy about their mother ever since Christ- 
mas. When you know folks real well, you’ll do 
most any way to help ’em out.’”’ 

‘*Then I sincerely wish that more folks knew 
more folks real well, ’’ the doctor said earnestly, 
with a tired sigh. 

During the convalescence of the invalid 
Marjorie dropped the Latin and French from 
her telephone conversations and grew accus- 
tomed to having half the people on the line 
interrupting with questions about her mother’s 
condition. But to Marjorie perhaps the most 
astonishing thing was that a childless, well- 
to-do old couple living in a beautiful modern 
farmhouse near Hill View insisted that Mrs. 

Cleve should come out to the 
country when Aunt Sally 
Gavin came home and stay 
with them during the remain- 
ing weeks of LBess’s school 
term. 

Bess told Marjorie about the 
invitation when her sister came 
out to Hill View on Friday 
afternoon. 

‘* But mother doesn’t even 
know them!’’ Marjorie ex- 
claimed. ‘‘I never even heard 
of the Carsons, and you —’’ 

‘*T met them first over the 
telephone,’’ Bess explained 

with a mischievous grin. ‘*They called me up 
to ask our home address, so that they could send 
a roll of country butter and some fresh eggs and 
a jar of separated cream by parcel post, because 
they heard me tell you that Miss Gavin had 
written about mother’s having no appetite. 
Aunt Sally thinks the plan a fine one; so does 
the doctor; and everyone along the line sane- 
tioned it when the Carsons called up to invite 
her. So I’m willing to take the risk.’’ 

‘*But you were not willing to take the risk 
of telling me about the invitation until we 
were face to face, for fear I might in an un- 
guarded moment hurt the feelings of some 'of 
your people,’’ Marjorie said dryly. 

‘Oh, I didn’t mean to hurt you!’’ Bess said 
penitently. ‘‘ But, Marjie, honey, don’t you feel 
different about—the—‘pikers’? Of course, as 
you say, our friends at home probably would 
not do it —’’ 

‘* Yes, I know that I said our friends at 
home were all busy with better things than 
‘piking,’ ’’ said Marjorie, with a flush creep- 
ing over her pretty cheeks, ‘‘but sometimes 
lately I have doubted if I told the truth.’’ 





a sharp stroke of the knife disemboweled it. 
Then he read the auguries in its entrails. 
Ajumba, trembling like aspen in the wind, 
held his thumbs tight crossed and whispered 
charms. 
Presently the wizard brought from the hut a 


small clay vial, which he gave to Ali, telling | 
him to put it into his enemy’s food and juju | 


would grant Ali his wish. 


When Ali came down the path, Ajumba 
crouched, intending to leap on him and sink | 
his hands into his vile throat and choke him | 


to death. But he feared to free a man’s spirit 
in the juju grove, and also he wanted the glory 


of denouncing the conspiracy to the massa. | 
He let Ali pass, then stalked him back to the | 
compound and saw him go to the cook’s hut, | 


where the massa’s food was prepared, for 
Johnny-on-the-Spot to carry to the house. 

When he ran up the gangway, the lieutenant 
was already seated at ‘‘chop,’’ and he gave 
Ajumba a good wigging for being absent from 
his punkah duty. 

‘‘What have you got to say for yourself, you 
limb of the Evil One?’’ he cried. 

Now Ajumba thought that, if he told what 
he had seen, his massa would jump up and go 
after Ali, who, when he saw him coming, would 
know that all was discovered and would quickly 
destroy the vial that was to poison the massa’s 
food. Then Ali would say it was alla lie; and 


| the massa would have to be fair, and for want 
| of evidence he would let Ali go. So Ajumba 
| did not tell where he had been; he said that he 
| had gone to lie down in the shade, and that 
| while he slept an evil spirit had crept into 
his body and taken him away on a long jour- 
ney. 

Neil laughed uproariously. Then he became 
| suddenly serious. 

‘*Ajumba, how often have I told you that 
those evil spirits exist only in your foolish 
imagination? Evil spirits don’t bother me, 
simply because I don’t believe in them. I have 
| a mighty good mind to order you a whipping. 

But—come here. ’’ 

Ajumba approached, shaking, and Neil 
reached out and twigged his ear just enough 
to impress on Ajumba that he had to tend the 
punkah on time. 

When Ajumba cried ‘‘Ouch!’’ Johnny-on- 
the-Spot laughed at him. Ajumba controlled 
his rage. His revenge, he knew, was coming. 

| When Johnny removed the massa’s soup plate 

| and went to the cook’s hut for the next course, 
Ajumba took the punkah cord and started 
swinging the big fan ; but he watched the gang- 
way, and when Johnny appeared with a dish 
of curried canned beef he knew by the black’s 
frightened face and trembling body that Ali 
had waited for him as he crossed the compound 

| with the dish and had emptied into the food 


‘piston. 





the vial of ‘‘bad medicine.’’ As Johnny set 
the dish before the massa, the black’s hands 
trembled so that Neil noticed it. 

‘‘What’s the matter, Johnny—you sick? You 
got fever ?’’ 

Johnny tried to answer, but the words slid 
round his tongue and his Adam’s apple worked 
rapidly up and down his black throat like a 


When Neil started to help himself to the cur- 
ried beef, Ajumba sprang forward and clutched | 
the massa’s hand. Neil looked at him as if he 
thought Ajumba had gone crazy, but the negro 
shrieked: 

‘* Dat chop am jujued, sah! Dat nigger, 
Johnny, him tremble ’cause him know Ali 
done juju you chop!’’ 

The lieutenant heard the news calmly. His 
blue-gray eyes rested on Ajumba lovingly, and | 
Ajumba felt a great triumph—not triumph | 
merely over Ali and Johnny-on-the-Spot, but | 
something deeper that drew his savage soul | 
out to the massa. | 

‘*Now tell me @l about it, Ajumba,’’ he | 
said and with a quick movement headed off 
Johnny, who was sneaking to the gangway. | 
‘No, you don’t!’? he snapped at the rascal. | 
‘‘Ajumba, tell me your story quietly, for Ali | 
will be down in the compound listening to hear 
my death croak. That yarn about the evil 
spirit’s taking you on a long journey was a/ 





lie, eh, Ajumba? You’ve been tagging Ali? 
Come on, tell me all about it.’’ 

Ajumba told everything—how Ali had 
wanted him to steal the rifle, and how he had 
overheard the plot at Ali’s hut and had seen 
the awful ceremony in the jungle. 

Neil heard him quietly to the end. Then he 
set his jaws. ‘‘Ajumba,’’ he said with a grim 
smile, ‘‘go to Ali. Tell him to come to me. 
Tell him I have nice surprise for him. Tell 
him I am going to do him a great honor. If he 


| no want to come—if he say he no fit to come- 


why—I just leave it to you, Ajumba, to see 
that he does come. ’’ 

He smiled at Ajumba’s powerful frame; if 
Ali did not come willingly, Ajumba would 
swing him over his shoulder and bring him 


| like a sack of wheat. 


Ordering the trembling Johnny to take his 
usual stand behind his massa’s chair and to 
wait on table as if nothing had happened, Nei! 
laid some of the poisoned food on a second 
plate and told Johnny to bring a chair for 2 
guest. This the black had just done when Ali 
came with Ajumba. Ali was beaming at the 
notion of being honored by the massa; he had 
no suspicion that his dastardly plot had been 
discovered. But when his eyes fell on the poi- 
soned dish they shifted quickly and kept com- 
ing back to it as if he were hypnotized. 

‘*Ali,’’? said Neil, ‘‘you are going to have 
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the honor of dining with a white man. Your 
seat is set, Ali. Sit down and share my chop. ’’ 

Ali stood quaking and trying hard not to 
look at the curried beef. He was beginning 
to suspect the massa’s purpose in honoring 
him. ¢ 

‘*T see, Ali, you are overwhelmed by the 
honor of eating with a white, ’’ said Neil. ‘‘You 





positively tremble. But come, sit down and be 
at ease. I have here an excellent dish of cur- 
ried beef, prepared in America. Come, do sit 
down. ’’ 

‘*S-sah,’’ stuttered Ali, ‘‘I no fit toeat white 
man’s chop. It make me sick in my stomach. ’’ 

**Nonsense, Ali. You want to be all-same- 
white-man. That is your great ambition. I 
assure you, Ali, that curried beef is really 
excellent in flavor, good for the general health 
and most digestible. Not another word, Ali. I 
appreciate your shyness, but I am getting impa- 
tient with your hesitation. Sit down!’’ 

Suddenly he shot out of his seat, grabbed 
Ali by the neck and swung him into the 
chair. 

‘*Kat! Eat your dirty work! Eat or con- 
fess!’’ 

Ali slid from the chair to his knees on the 
floor and confessed abjectly. 

“*Tt was a devil, sah!’’ he whined by way 
of excuse. ‘‘I done have a devil in me.”’ 

‘*You have a devil in you, all right—three 





devils: Vanity, Laziness, Cowardice. Now shall 
I send you to your father, Oro Abwoll, shehu 
of Abwoll, lord of many tribes and a great 
warrior? No. Your. father has great love for 
you and pride in you. The shame would 
bow his gray head to the grave. But I shall 
punish you. I won’t shame a Mohammedan 
by turning you over to the headman’s hippo 
thong. I will thrash you myself here and 
now.’”’ 

Snatching a cane with his right hand and 
seizing the neck of Ali’s shirt with his left, 
he laid the cane on Ali’s back with swift, 
strong, swinging strokes until Ali yelled for 
merey. 

Ajumba jumped round the room shouting 
with glee. “Whack him, massa! Whack him heap 
plenty much! Hit him bone! Peel him skin 


off! Beat him to death, massa! Hit him ugly _ 


face!’’ 

But Neil was done. He flung Ali like a lump 
of dead fat to.the top of the gangway. ‘‘Get to 
your hut and learn from this never to plot 
against a white. ’’ 

Then he turned on Johnny-on-the-Spot. ‘‘ As 
for you, go to the headman and take thirty 
lashes. To-morrow report to the headman of 
the laborers who are cutting the jungle. For 
two moons you shall sweat from sunrise to 
sunset with the machete. Ajumba shall be my 
house boy. I want round me only blacks I can 
trust. Go, you would-be emir, and dream your 
foolish dream of she slaves. ’’ 

Ajumba danced round poor Johnny, shaking 
his fist in Johnny’s face. ‘* You fool nigger! 
You Bushman! Dat what you is, one fool 
Bushman! You jus’ a work nigger now. Massa 
make me house boy. I done tend massa clothes 
and fix him bath. Go’way, you Bushman! Go 
to headman. I want to hear dat hippo thong 
sing on you skin. Dat’ll mak’ me laff.’’ 

‘* Ajumba! ’’ roared Neil. ‘* Ajumba, you 
limb of the Evil One! Let Johnny alone. Come 
here; come and let me tweak your ear.’’ 

But he said it laughingly, and Ajumba knew 
that the tweak would be very, very gentle. 

‘*Ajumba, ’’ said Neil, gulping strangely in 
his throat, ‘‘do you savvy you have saved my 
life? Ajumba, you are plenty fine brave boy.’’ 

Ajumba thrilled with joy at the tone, the 
words, the soft light in the massa’s eyes that 
seemed to look into his very soul. Neil had 
loved Ajumba so far much as he had loved his 
favorite Airedale in the old country, but now 
there was something deeper in his love. 

‘‘Ajumba,’’ he said, ‘‘I am fit to dash you | 
anything you like. What you fit I dash you?” | 

Ajumba thought of what he would like for | 

a present. He looked round the room. What | 
did he want? What reward was greater than | 
to be near the massa’s person, to be not only | 
his gun bearer but his valet, to be the only | 
black about the massa? He looked at a pyjama | 
suit that Johnny-on - the-Spot had hung to! 
iir over the balcony rail, but it had no holes | 
n it, and the massa did not dash away his | 
clothes until they had holes. Ajumba knew | 
that, because Johnny used to cut holes in Neil’s | 
socks so that the massa would dash them to | 
him. His eyes settled on a dollar alarm clock, 
which had stopped at ten minutes past twelve 
many moons ago when Johnny broke the 
works by trying to find the little devil inside 
it that said ticktack, ticktack. To Ajumba 
it was as much a timepiece as the massa’s | 
watch. 

Neil watched Ajumba’s eyes and saw them | 
sleaming with desire. | 

‘‘I dash you the clock, Ajumba,’’ he said. | 


shade and jeered at sweating, humbled, aching 
Johnny. Then he would come-back and look 
into Ali’s hut and baw] with malicious delight, 
‘*Ho, you big-bellied nigger! How you like 
him thrashing? You t’?ink you heap smart— 
you t’ink you all-same smart as white man. 
But massa show you. He t’rash you. I laff!’’ 

Then Ali would shriek at him, ‘‘Go ’way, 
you nigger heathen ! Go ’way, you devil! When 





| I am shehu I will come with a thousand spear- 


men, and I will make the white man bite the 
dust!’’ 

‘*Ho, ho!’’ Ajumba would respond gleefully. 
‘*You t’ink you dat smart. De white man call 
him Hausa sojers with their guns, and pretty 
soon you t’ousan’ spearmen bite de dust. Den 
massa take him cane and make you holler. ’’ 

Ajumba was savagely, supremely happy. 


SONS OF LIBERTY 


‘By Theodore Goodridge Roberts 


Chapter Seven, in which Peter writes a letter 


N March, 1916, Sergt. Peter Starkley got 

back to his own country, bigger in the 

chest and an inch taller than when he had 
gone away. He walked a little stiffly on his 
right foot, it is true—but what did that matter? 
His letters to the people at home had, by inten- 
tion, given them only a vague idea of the pos- 
sible date of his arrival. They knew that he 
was coming, that he was well, and that his 
new leg was such a masterpiece of construction 


ORAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN 





**No, but I’ve got his number, ’’ said Peter. 
**You tell him so in the next letter you write 
him. Tell him that Sergt. Peter Starkley of 
the 26th Canadian Infantry Battalion will be 
glad to see him when he comes home; tell him 
not to cut himself on those spurs of his in the 
meantime ; and you’d better advise him to warn 
his father not to shoot his mouth off in future 
to military men about things he is ignorant of. 
Here’s where I get off. ‘Thanks for the lift.’’ 





“| GUESS THAT WILL CLEAR YOUR NAME, JIM, IF YOU DO YOUR DUTY" 


that he had danced on it in London on two 
occasions. Otherwise he was unannounced. 

He went to the town of Stanley first and left 
his baggage in the freight shed at the siding. 
With his haversack on his shoulder and a 
stout stick in his right hand, he set out along 
the white and slippery road. Before he got 
to the bridge a two-horse sled overtook him, 
and the driver, an elderly man whom he did not 
know, invited him to climb on. Peter accepted 
the invitation with all the agility at his com- 
mand. 

‘*You step a mite lame on yer right leg,’’ 
said the driver. 

‘*That’s so,’’ replied Peter, smiling. 

‘* Been soldierin’, hey ? See any fightin’ ?’’ 

‘**Ves, I’ve been in Flanders. °’ 

‘That so? I got a boy in the war. Smart 
boy, too. They give him a job right in Eng- 


| land. He wears spurs to his boots, he does; 


and it ain’t everyone kin wear them spurs, he 
writes me. This here war ain’t all in Flanders. 
We had some shootin’ round here about a year 
back out Pike’s Settlement way. A young feller 
in soldier uniform was drivin’ along, and some 
one shot at him from the woods. That’s what 
he said, but my boy—that was afore he went 
to the war—says like enough he shot himself 


so’s to git out of goin’. He’s a smart lad—that’s | 





Peter left the sled, but turned at the other’s 
voice and stood looking back at him. 

**T didn’t get the hang of all that you was 
sayin’,’’ said Todder. He was plainly dis- 
concerted. 

‘*Never mind; your son will catch the drift 
of it,’’ replied Peter. ‘‘I am too happy about 
getting home to be fussy abvut little things, 
but don’t chat quite so freely with every 
returned infantryman you see about your son’s 
smartness. You call it smartness—but the fel- 
lows up where I left my right leg have another 
name for it.’’ 

Opening the white gate, he went up the deep 
and narrow path between snow banks to the 
white house. At the top of the short flight of 
steps that led to the winter porch that inclosed 
the front door, he looked over his shoulder and 
saw Todder still staring at him. Peter grinned 
and waved his hand, then opened the door of 
the porch. 

As he closed the door behind him, the house 
door opened wide before him. Vivia stood on 
the threshold. She stared at him with her eyes 
very round and her lips parted, but she did 
not move or speak. She held her slim hands 
clasped before her—clasped so tight that the 
knuckles were colorless. Her small face, which 
had been as pale as her clasped hands at the 


Ajumba took it with gurgles of extravagant | why they give him a job in England. Army | first glimpse, turned suddenly as red as a rose; 


Joy, tied a long string to it and hung it round 
his neck. For days afterwards Neil frequently 
saw him stand proudly before the envious, | 
popeyed blacks of the compound and pull the 
clock from his loin cloth, all-same-like-massa 
looked at his wateh. Nor was that Ajumba’s 


Service Corps, he is—so I reckon maybe he’s 
right about that feller shootin’ himself.’’ 
‘*What’s his name?’’ asked Peter quietly. 


and her eyes, which had been very bright even 
to their wonderful depths, were dimmed sud- 
denly with a shimmer of tears. And for a long 


‘*Starkley. Peter Starkley from Beaver time—for ten full seconds, it may have been— 


Dam.’’ 


only reward. When his many duties permitted, | yours.’’ 


he slipped out to the laborers who were cut- 


‘*Gus Todder’s his name—Gus Todder, 


| Peter also stood motionless and stared. The 


‘*I’m asking the name of that smart son of | heavy stick slipped from his fingers and fell 


with a clatter on the floor of the porch. He 


| stepped forward then and enfolded her in his 


ting the jungle trail and sat down in the| junior. Maybe you know him,’’ was the reply. | khaki-clad arms, safe and sure against the big 
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brass buttons of his greatcoat; and just then 
the door of the porch opened, and Mr. Todder 
said: 

‘*T ain’t got the hang of yer remarks yet, 
young feller. ’’ 

**Chase yourself away home,’’ replied Peter, 
without turning his head ; and there was some- 
thing in the tone of his voice that eaused Mr. 
Todder to withdraw his head from the porch 
and to retire, muttering, to his sled. Vivia 
had not paid the slightest heed to the inter- 
ruption. She drew Peter into the hall. 

“*l was afraid,’’ she whispered. ‘‘I didn’t 
know how much they had hurt you, Peter— 
but I wasn’t afraid of that. I should love you 
just as much if they had crippled you,—I am 
so selfish in my love, Peter, —but I was afraid, 
at first, that I might see a change in your 
eyes. ’’ 

‘*There couldn’t be a change in my eyes 
when I look at you, unless I were blind, ’’ said 
Peter. ‘‘Even if I were blind, I guess I could 
see you. But I am the same as I was, inside 
and out—all except a bit of a patent leg.”’ 

Just then Mrs. Hammond made her discreet 
appearance, expressed her joy and surprise at 
the sight of Peter and ventured a motherly 
kiss. Mr. Hammond came in from the store 
half an hour later and welcomed Peter cor- 
dially. The man had lost weight, and his face 
was grim. He got Peter to himself for a few 
minutes just before supper. 

‘*Jim is still on the other side the -border 
somewhere, I guess,’’ he said, ‘*‘ though I 
haven’t heard from him for months. I’ve kept 
the shooting business quiet, Peter—and even 
about his deserting ; but I had to tell his mother 
and Vivia that he wasn’t any good as a soldier 
and had gone away. I made up some kind of 
story about it. Other people think he’s in 
France, I guess—even your folks at Beaver 
Dam. But what do you hear of Pat? He isn’t 
much of a hand at writing letters, but was 
well when he wrote last to his mother. ’’ 

‘*T didn’t see him over there, but Henry ran 
across him and said that he is doing fine work. 
He’s got his third pip and is attached to head- 
quarters of one of the brigades of the First 
Division as a learner. He has been wounded 
once, I believe, but very slightly.’’ 

‘*And I used to think that Pat wasn’t much 
good—too easy-going and loose-footed,’’ said 
Mr. Hammond bitterly. ‘‘My idea of a man 
was a storekeeper. Well, I think of him now, 
and I stick out my chest—and then I remember 
Jim, and my chest caves in again.’’ 

They were interrupted then by Vivia; so 
nothing more was said about the deserter. 
After supper Peter had to prove to the family 
that he could dance on his new leg. 

‘*T’ll hitch the grays to the pung,’’ said Mr. 
Hammond when about eight o’clock Peter got 
ready to go. ‘‘It’s a fine night, and the roads 
are a marvel. I’ll drive you home. ’’ 

‘*And I am going, too,’’ said Vivia. 

Dry maple sticks burned on the hearth of 
the big Franklin stove in the sitting room of 
Beaver Dam. Flora sat at the big table writing 
a letter to Dick; John Starkley and Jim Ham- 
mond played checkers; and Mrs. Starkley 
nodded in a chair by the fire. Emma had gone 
to bed. John Starkley had his hand raised and 
hovering for a master move when a jangle of 
bells burst suddenly upon their ears. Flora 
darted to a window, and the farmer hastened 
to the front door; but by the time Flora had 
drawn back the curtains and her father had 
opened the door Jim Hammond was upstairs 
and in his room. 

Jim did not light the candle that stood on 
the window sill at the head of his bed. He 
closed the door behind him. The blind was 
up; starshine from the world of white and 
purple and silver without sifted faintly into 
the little room. He stood for a minute in the 
middle of the floor, listening to the broken and 
muftied sounds of talk and laughter from the 
lower hall. He heard a trill of Vivia’s laugh- 
ter. What had brought Vivia out again, he 
wondered. News of Peter, beyond a doubt; 
and good news, to judge by the sounds. He 
seated himself cautiously on the edge of the 
bed. 

Now he heard his father’s voice. Yes—and 
John Starkley was laughing. There was 
another man’s voice, but he could hear only 
a low note of it now and then in the con- 
fused, happy babble of sound. A door shut 
—and then he could not hear anything. He 
wondered who the third man was and decided 
that he probably was some one from the vil- 
lage who had just arrived home and who had 
brought messages from Peter. Perhaps, he 
thought, Peter was even then on his way 
from England. 

Jim sat there with the faint shine of the 
stars falling soft on the rag carpet at his feet 
and thought what wonderful people the Stark- 
leys were. They had taken him in and treated 
him like one of the family—and like a white 
man. Now that Peter was coming home and 
would be able to help with the work, he would 
go away and show John Starkley that he had 
found his courage and his manhood. He had 
made his plans in a general way weeks before. 
He would go to another province and enlist 
in:the artillery or in the infantry under an 
assumed name; if he ‘‘made good,’’ or got 
killed, John Starkley would tell all the good 
he could of him to his family in Stanley. 
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© INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE 





URING the closing years of 
D the great war public atten- 

tion frequently was called 
to the wonderful work of the over- 
seag pigeon service. But although 
th® American people read more or 
less about the service, they only 
partly understood it. Frequently 
intelligent men and women have asked me the 
most absurd questions about homing pigeons, 
the ‘‘carrier’’ of the misinformed. 

In Belgium before the war pigeon racing 
was a national sport, and race days were set 
aside as public holidays. In America every 
large city and many of the smaller cities and 
towns now support homing - pigeon clubs or 
‘*districts.’’ The members are a democratic 
fraternity and come from all walks of life. 

The racing homer—improperly called ‘‘car- 
rier pigeon, ’’ as I say—originated in Belgium. 
Hundreds of years ago native pigeons of 
Antwerp were crossed judiciously with breeds 
that showed a tendency to return to their 
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A GAS- PROOF PIGEON LOFT USED BY THE 


homes. The birds were bred and trained until 
they became really a creation of man—a ma- 
chine of bone, nerves, feathers and brain that, 
if properly trained, would return to the home 
loft from a distance of many hundreds of 
miles. 

The breeding originally was a serious under- 
taking, and the homing instinct has been so 
increased that the hardy messengers of the air 
prefer loft and perch to nest, mate or young. 
At present five hundred miles in a day is the 
conventional distance for a long flight, and 
with favorable weather conditions the fancier 
is disappointed if at least one of his ‘‘day 
birds’’ does not return from the five-hundred- 
mile race station. Many clubs fly the thousand- 
mile race, but that distance taxes the bird’s 
strength, and few birds succeed in finishing so 
long a journey. Many fanciers who consider 
five hundred miles as a sufficient test of cour- 
age, speed, intelligence and endurance refuse 
to enter their birds in longer races. 

The distance of the home loft of every 
member of a ‘‘district’’ from the point where 
the bird is liberated is measured by an organi- 
zation surveyor. The exact spot where it drops 
upon the alighting board must be observed. 
But the bird’s time is not recorded until it 





Already he felt lonely, a dreary chill of home- 
sickness, at the thought of leaving Beaver 
Dam. 

A door opened and closed downstairs, but 
Jim Hammond was too busy- with his thoughts 
and high resolves to hear the faint sounds. He 
even did not hear the feet on the carpeted stairs 
—and a hand was on the latch of the door 
before he knew that some one was about to 
enter the room. He sat rigid and stared at the 
door. 

The door opened and some one entered who 
bulked large and tall in the pale half gloom of 
the room. The visitor halted and turned his 
face toward the bed. 

‘‘Who’s there?’’ he asked; and Jim could 
see the shoulders lower and advance a little 
and the whole figure become tense as if for 
attack. 

‘*It’s me, Peter!’’ whispered Jim sharply 
‘Shut the door quick!’’ 

‘*You! You, Jim Hammond!’’ said Peter in 
a voice of amazement and anger. ‘‘What the 
mischief are you doing here?’’ Without turn- 
ing his face from the bed he shut the door 
behind him with his heel. ‘‘Light the candle 
and pull down the shade. Let me see you.’’ 
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THE HOMING PIGEON 


‘ky Norman M. Fackenthall 


enters the ‘‘bob’’ and is caught and the 
countermark—a small brass ring or band that 
bears a private number—is removed and placed 
in the clock. The time when the bird arrives 
becomes official when a lever is turned to lock 
the band into a private compartment that no 
one can open except the secretary of the 
‘‘district.’’ The bird that shows the greatest 
number of yards to the minute wins the race. 

In choosing pigeons strains of blood are of 
great importance. To-day we have many 
strains, some of them celebrated. Birds of the 
Gits strain, which M. Gits, a noted Belgian 
fancier, originated, reach their highest effi- 
ciency when they are two years old. At that 
age they are strongy 
competitors in the long 
races. Birds of other 
strains perform well 
when they are five or 
six months old, and in 
my loft I have a little 
hen that flew five hun- 
dred and twenty-five 
miles when she was 
only fourteen weeks 
old. That, of course, 
is unusual and shows’ 
that she combines re- 
markable brain devel- 
opment with a tena- 
cious spirit, which will 
be preserved in her off- 
spring if she is prop- 
erly mated. 

Pigeons mate for life, 
and with them infi- 
delity is virtually un- 
known. They are 
models of propriety 
and faithful to their 
nest and young. The male bird carries the 
tobacco stems or hay to the hen, who fashions 
the nest. When she leaves it, the male bird 
drives her back and permits her to receive no 
attention from any odd, or unmated, cocks that 
may chance to strut and coo round her. He is 
aggressively on the qui vive until she lays her 
first egg at five o’clock in the afternoon and 
her second at two o’clock following the day 
after the first was laid. 

During the period of incubation, which is 
seventeen or eighteen days; the cock sits on 
the eggs from ten o’clock in the morning until 
five in the afternoon; then the hen relieves 
him. The ‘‘peepers’’ hatch easily and grow 
with remarkable rapidity. When they are a 
week old the owner slips a seamless band over 
the foot of each. A few days later, so rapidly 
does the foot grow, it cannot be removed. 

The bands are issued either by the Ameri- 
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can Racing Pigeon Union, the International 





Federation or the National Association and can 
only be obtained by members of one of those 
official organizations. Every band is registered 
and distributed by the secretary of the ‘‘dis- 
trict,’’ and no pigeon can be entered in a race 
unless it is properly banded. The band bears 
an individual number, the year, and the in- 
signia of the organization. 

In the races for young birds the distances 
are generally from one to three hundred miles. 
Some clubs fly young birds only from stations 
not more than one hundred, one hundred and 
fifty and two hundred miles away. The young 
birds are uncertain, and unless they are 
carefully trained many are lost. Even if the 
strain of blood is of the best, training must 
not be neglected if the fancier desires to 
succeed. 

In training the youngsters the owner first 
takes them two or three miles from the home 
loft. They have already been flying without 
restraint for several months ; they know where 
their home is situated and have formed for it 
an attachment that passes human understand- 
ing. When they are first set free from the 
basket they rise to a great height and circle for 
a long time until they observe some familiar 
landmark. Instinct and observation are all- 
important, and in the early education of the 
young racer the fancier must be patient and 
permit the homing instinct to assert itself while 
the bird becomes familiar with the topography 
of the country. If the bird lacks the homing 
instinct or the power to observe and remember, 
it is called a duffer; it will probably soon 
be lost. 

By always training the birds in the general 
direction that they are supposed to fly from 
the race stations, and in an air line if pos- 
sible, the trainer can increase the distances 
rapidly. The usual training stages are first five 
miles, then ten, fifteen, twenty-five, fifty and 
seventy-five miles. 

As pigeons are gregarious, it is natural that 
the better birds should lead the less gifted ones 
home. To overcome that and to increase the 
individual efficiency of each bird, I invariably 
take them back five miles after they have flown 
fifteen or twenty miles in a body and liberate 
each pigeon separately, waiting to toss one 
pigeon into the air until the preceding pigeon 
has disappeared. That method increases their 
confidence and teaches them to use their own 
initiative and to seek their home independently 
of, the other members of the team. 

During one of the hottest days of last August 
Maj. Howard Gilkeson, U.S. A., who was then 
stationed at the Wright Aviation Field in 
Dayton, Ohio, took one of my best birds with 
him on an aéroplane flight. The pigeon had 
flown from Spartanburg, South Carolina, to 
Sellersville, Pennsylvania, a distance of five 








DURING THE WAR HOMING PIGEONS DID VALUABLE WORK ABOARD TRAWLERS AND 
OTHER SMALL AUXILIARY VESSELS OF THE BRITISH NAVY 





Jim got to his feet and reached for the 
shade, but Peter spoke before he touched it. 

“‘No!l The candle first!’’ exclaimed Peter, 
with an edge to his voice. ‘‘I don’t trust you 
in the dark any more than I trust you in the 
woods. ’’ 

Hammond struck a match and lit the candle, 





then drew down the shade and turned with 





his back to the window. His face was pale. 
‘*T didn’t figure on your getting home so soon, ’’ 
he said in an unsteady voice. ‘‘I didn’t intend 
to be here. I thoyght I’d be gone before you 
came. ’’ 

‘*What are you doing here, anyway?” 
demanded Peter. ‘‘What’s the game? Sitting 
in my room, on my bed, quite at home, by 








hundred and twenty-five miles, over 
what we call the southern course ; 
it had never flown in any other 
direction. Maj. Gilkeson’s flight 
was due west over the mountains. 
When he had gone about two hun- 
dred and fifty miles he met an ap- 
proaching storm, and shortly before 
he was compelled to land in the mountains of 
western Pennsylvania he attached a message 
to the pigeon’s leg and liberated the bird. 
The pigeon had not been in a training basket 
for at least two months; yet it flew safe home 


INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE 


“CHER AMI," THE HOMING PIGEON THAT 
BROUGHT NEWS OF THE PLIGHT OF 
THE “LOST BATTALION” WHEN IT WAS 
SURROUNDED BY THE GERMANS 
IN THE ARGONNE FOREST 


over unknown territory in advance of the worst 
midsummer storm of recent years ; incidentally, 
it brought an important message. That; I be- 
lieve, is the longest flight ever attempted from 
an aéroplane. It shows what a valuable ad- 
junct the pigeon service is to the army and 
navy. Wireless service is frequently ineffi- 
cient; and where wireless service fails pigeon 
service is usually satisfactory to an astonishing 
degree. 

Virtually the sane methods are used in train- 
ing pigeons for military service. The mobile 
lofts, which birds are taught to seek in different 
places, are in a sense an innovation ; but during 
the lifetime of George W. Childs, the Phila- 
delphia journalist and an ardent devotee of 
pigeon flying, the navy at his suggestion used 
modern lofts, and birds readily found their 
ship when liberated at short distances in any 
port. 

There is a fascination in pigeon flying that 
beggars description. The King of England, 
rumor has it, enjoys the quiet of his pigeon 
loft and repairs there whenever he conven- 
iently can. Many of his birds distinguished 
themselves at the front. 

The American army birds were handled with 
so much intelligence and skill that during the 
last few months of the American drive all our 
tanks carried pigeons. Returning through 
smoke, barrage and machine-gun fire, the 
birds, some of them wounded, some of them 
with their legs shot away and their message 
holders hanging to ligaments as they fluttered 
feebly into the base loft, delivered messages 
that often meant the safety of many lives. 
Many of the wounded birds that have recovered 
and have been brought home will be preserved 
as living monuments in our publie parks. 





thunder! And your father thinks you are in 
the States. Does my father know you are 
here?’’ 

Jim smiled faintly. ‘*Yes, he knows—and all 
your folks know. I’ve been here since about 
the middle of October, working, and sleeping 
in this room every night. My people don’t 
know where I am—but when I get to France 
you can tell them. Your father doesn’t know 
that it was I who fired that shot—and when | 
found you hadn’t told him that, or even that 
I was a deserter, I felt it was up to me to do 
my best for you while you were away. So I’ve 
worked hard and been happy here; and I’ll be 
sorry to go away—but I must go now that 
you’re home again. Don’t tell my people I’m 
here, Peter.’’ 

‘*You have been living here ever since the 
middle of October, working here, and your 
own father and mother don’t know where 
you are?” 

‘Your people are the only ones who know.’”’ 

Peter eyed him in silence for a minute. 

‘“‘Why did you shoot me, Jim?’’ he asked 
more gently. 

‘*How do I know?” exclaimed Hammond. 
‘*T was drinking; I was just about mad with 
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drink. I liked you well enough, Peter, —I didn’t 
want to kill you,—but the devil was in me. It 
was drink made me act so bad in St. John; 
it was drink made me desert; it was drink that 
came near making a murderer of me. That’s 
the truth, Peter—and now I wish you’d go 
downstairs, for I don’t want my father or Vivia 
to find me here—or to know anything about 
me till I’m in France. ’’ 

‘Shall I find you here when I come back ?’’ 
asked Peter. 

‘+1711 come downstairs as soon as they 
said Hammond. 

Peter was about to leave the room when he 
suddenly remembered the errand that had 
brought him away from the company down- 
stairs. It was a photograph of himself taken 
at the age of five years. Vivia had heard of it 
and asked for it; and before either of his par- 
ents or Flora had been able to think of a way 
of stopping him he had started upstairs for it. 
Now he found it on the top of a shelf of old 
books and wiped off the dust on his sleeve. 

‘* Vivia wants it,’’ he said, smiling self- 
consciously. 

He found Flora waiting at the head of the 
stairs for him. 

‘*Tt’s all right; I’ve had a talk with him,’’ 
he whispered, and when he reached the sitting 
room he met the anxious glances of his parents 
with a smile and nod that set their immediate 
anxieties at rest. 

It was past midnight when Vivia and her 
father drove away. ‘hen Jim came downstairs, 
and Peter shook hands with him in the most 
natural way in the world. 

‘When we met in my bedroom we were both 
too astonished to shake hands,’’ explained 
Peter. 

‘*You must sleep in Dick’s room now, 
Peter,’’ said Mrs. Starkley. 

“Only for one night,’’ said Jim, trying to 
smile but making a poor job of it. ‘‘1’Il be off 
to-morrow, now that Peter is home again—just 
as I planned all along, you know. I—it isn’t 
the going back to the army I mind; it is—leav- 
ing you people. ’’ 

He smiled more desperately than ever. 

Mrs. Starkley and Flora did not dare trust 
their voices to reply. John Starkley laid a 
hand on Jim’s shoulder and said, ‘‘Go when 
it suits you, Jim, and come back when it suits 
you—and we shall miss you when you are 
away, remember that.’’ 

The three men sat up for another hour, talk- 
ing of Peter’s experiences and Jim’s plans. 
They went upstairs at last, but even then 
neither Peter nor Jim could sleep, for the one 
was restless with happiness and the other with 
the excitement of impending change. Peter 
would see Vivia on the morrow, and Jim would 
meet strange faces. Peter had returned to the 
security that he had fought and shed his blood 
for and to the life and people he loved; Jim’s 
fighting was all before him, and behind him a 
disgrace to be outlived. 

After a while Peter got up and went to 
Jim’s room in his pyjamas; he sat on the edge 
of Jim’s bed, and they talked of the fighting 
over in France. 

‘*T’ve been thinking about my reénlistment, ”’ 
said Jim, ‘‘and I guess I’ll take a chance on 
my own name. It’s my name I want to make 
ood. ’’ 

‘Sounds risky—but I don’t believe it is as 
risky as it sounds,’’ said Peter. 

‘‘Not if I go far enough away to enlist—to 
Halifax or Toronto. There must be lots of 
Ilammonds in the army. I’ll take the risk, 
anyway. It isn’t likely I’ll run across any of 
the old crowd. None of our old officers would 
be hard on me, I guess, if they found me fight- 
ing and doing my duty.’’ 

‘*Capt. Long is dead. A great many of the 
old crowd are dead, and others have been pro- 
moted out of the regiment. Remember Dave 
Hammer ?”’ 

‘“*Yes. If I could ever be as good a soldier 
as Dave Hammer I think I’d forget—except 
sometimes in the middle of the night, maybe 

-what a mean, worthless fellow I have 
been. ’” 

‘“*T’ll tell you what, Jim,’’ said Peter sud- 
denly, ‘‘I’ll write a letter for you to carry; 
and if anyone spots you over there and is 
nasty about it, you go to any officer you know 
in the old battalion: and tell the truth and 
show my letter. I guess that will clear your 
name, Jim, if you do your duty.’’ 

‘*You don’t mean to put everything in the 
letter, do you?’’ 

“Only what is known officially—that you 
went home from your regiment here in Canada 
‘n pass, started acting the fool and deserted. 

‘hat is the charge against you, Jim—deser- 
‘ion, But it is the mildest sort of desertion, and 
reénlistment just about offsets it. The same 
thing done in France in face of the enemy 
s punished—you know how.’’ 

‘* Yes, I know how it is punished,’’ said 
ammond. ‘*You wouldn’t worry about that 
‘f you knew as much about how I feel now as 
! do myself. Of course I’ve got to prove it 
‘efore you'll believe it, Peter, but I’m not 
araid to fight.’’ 

When Peter had gone back to his room, he 
Sat down to write the letter that Jim Hammond 
Was to carry in his pocket. It was a long letter, 
end Peter was a slow writer. He spared no 
pains in making every point of his argument 


” 
go, 











perfectly clear. He staked the military reputa-| sealed it with red wax and his great-grand- 
tion of the whole Starkley family on James| father’s seal and addressed the envelope to 
Hammond’s future behavior as a soldier. He| ‘‘Any Officer of the 26th Can. Infty Bn. or 


of any Unit of the Can. Army Corps of the 
B. E. F.’’ When finally he had the letter done, 
it was morning. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 





BILLS EMERGENCY FALL 


CBy Herbert 


HILE I was rid- 
ing on a road that 
leads out into the 


mountains from Santa Bar- 
bara, California, I fell in 
with some cowboys, one 
of whom, a determined, 
matter-of-fact man whom 
the others called Shorty, 
rode behind the cavalcade 
leading a couple of horses 
and seemed glad of some one to talk with. 
Having seen cowboys throw up their hands 
and fall headlong to the ground, apparently 
unhurt, I presently asked Shorty how they 
managed that feat without getting killed. 
‘*When you make a fall you want to loose 
all holds, throw yourself 
clear out of your saddle 
and well away from your 
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was reckless like father, and careless like 
mother. He’d walk right up and shake hands 
with anything that wore hair, hoofs, fur,claws, 
or horns, but so far he had always come out 
alive. 

‘*T had half a hope that the cattle wouldn’t 
see him. But those Arizona longhorns weren’t 
overlooking anything. A broncho steer in the 
lead stopped; his ears flopped forward and 
looked as round as saucers. The brute’s spine 
stiffened and the hair on his withers rose, and 
right there I said good-by to Bobby. The next 
second the leader let out a crazy bawl, and the 
whole herd headed for Bill’s little boy. 

‘* Bill was riding a nervy, calico-colored horse 
that he called Pinto. And how Pinto did take 
the downhill! He was skimming over the rocks 
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horse. Land on your shoul- 
der if you can; keep lim- 
ber and let yourself roll, 
and you’ll come out all 
right. ’’ 

It sounded simple, but I 
had no desire to try it. ~ 

‘*Talking about falls,’’ 
Shorty went on, ‘the 
worst fall I ever saw was 
done by a young Texan 
whom we called Bill. 

‘*We were working on 
the Metcalf Brothers’ cattle 
ranch, about fifteen miles 
out from Santa Barbara, 
and Bill, who isa@ married 
man, took his wife and 
little boy along. At least 
so Bill said. As a matter 
of fact, I heard Nettie tell- 
ing Bill that she was go- 
ing, and that wild horses 
and wildfire couldn’t keep 
her from it. Bill likes his 
wife, but he hates to cook 
for her, especially over an 
open fire, and he wasafraid 
that Bobby, who was four 
years old, would run off 
and get lost in the brush. 

‘* Nettie was a novel 
reader—yes, sir, she’d cry 
over novels—and Bobby 
sure was strong on run- 
ning away. When Nettie 
started a novel she never 
looked up till she had 
reached the happy ending. 
When Bobby ran away he 
kept a-going until Nettie 
finished the novel and 
missed him and rang up 
the whole neighborhood 
and perhaps police head- 
quarters. 

‘*‘We went out one day 
and gathered about two 
hurdred head of range 
catile, mostly longhorns 
that had been shipped in 
from Arizona. About half 
past four in the after- 
noon we were drifting the 
bunch down the side of 
the cafion. It was pretty 
rough there, and some 
places were about as steep as a cow can get 
down and not roll, but after we had got the 
cattle started all the boys except Bill and me 
went on ahead. 

‘*We had driven the cattle about halfway 
down to the cafion bed. We were about a hun- 
dred yards from the gully and had begun head- 
ing them quartering toward it, intending to let 
them follow along its edge, when all of a sudden 
one of the boys who was down below jumped 
up on a big rock and began bellowing at us. I 
couldn’t hear a word he said, on account of 
the split hoofs clacking on the rocks and the 
cow brutes’ breaking sagebrush, which grew 
waist-high, but he began waving us back. Then 
I saw Nettie running round down there crying, 
and I yelled to Bill, who was riding over on 
the side nearest the gully, ‘Bill, I’ll bet your 
boy is off the reservation again! Throw the 
lead round and we’ll let them scatter.’ 

‘There was a nest of rocks there, right on 
the bank of the gully, and just as I spoke 
Bobby poked his little head up over a rock. I 
yelled, ‘There he is, Bill! Go get him!’ But 
Bill had jumped his horse into a run down 
the mountain before I got the words out of 
my mouth. 

‘*Bobby clambered up on top of a rock and 
stood waving his hand at his father. That boy 
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and brush like a skater bug on a puddle of 
water and sure was making the sage and the 
loose stones fly. Bill was figuring on heading 
the cattle away from the gully, and he was 
doing his prettiest to stampede them, but he 
was away too late. 

‘*T hopped my horse after Bill, and it cer- 
tainly was rough hopping. Loose rocks rolled, 
brush cracked, and dust rose high in spirals. 

‘‘Out ahead Bill was riding straight into the 
small end of a V—the gully down the cafion 
side made one line of the V, the course taken 
by the charging cattle toward Bobby made the 
other. That Pinto was a free horse and a rock- 
jumping fool, but Bill was working on him 
with quirt and spurs. There was just a chance 
that he could beat the lead of the herd to the 
boy, but I could see that there was going to be 
no time at all for him to slow down, grab up 
the boy and get out of the trap; and just 
then, as if to make doubly sure that Bill should 
have no chance to make a pick-up and a get- 
away, Bobby got scared and fell down between 
two rocks. 

‘*For all 1 could see, nothing could prevent 
Bill, Bobby and Pinto from being horned over 
into the gully, where the lead of the herd 
would be crowded over on top of them. Though 
the walls of the gully were only about twenty 
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KNOCKING SMOKE PUFFS OUT OF THE ROCKS, 
BILL’S HANDS WENT UP AND HE WENT OVER 


feet high, they were straight up and down 
most of the way, and I hated to ride in between 
that jump-off and those charging cattle; but 
on the chance that I could keep the main herd 
from piling in on Bill and Bobby I kept 
a-going, and, for all that things looked so bad, 
Bill kept a-going, too. He acted as if he knew 
just what he was doing. He was almost down 
to the boy now, but he kept working on Pinto 
with quirt and spurs. Then, all of a sudden, 
with Pinto just naturally knocking smoke 
puffs out of the rocks, Bill’s hands went up 
and he went over—pitched headlong into a 
clump of chamisal—and Pinto went flying on 
out of the closing trap. 

** Bill took an awful roll, though the brush 
eased it for him a little. He rolled as limber as 
a rag, and I thought his neck was broken sure. 
But like an India-rubber man up jumps Bill 
right opposite the nest of rocks where Bobby 
had fallen. The lead of the 
herd was almost on top of 
him, charging horns down, 
but Bill made a jump 
and grabbed Bobby by the 
slack of the breeches 
with one hand. Then he 
made a flying leap over 
into the gully. I could 
see the lead of the herd, 
being crowded from be- 
hind, piling headlong over 
the edge. Hoofs, tails and 
horns were flying in all 
directions. A column of 
dust boiled up out of the 
gully, and there was every 
kind of a beastly, sicken- 
ing sound. Thinks I, ‘That 
is the last of Bill and 
Bobby.’ 

**T was working like a 
madman trying to head 
the herd away from the 
gully, and came within an 
ace of getting crowded off 
over the edge myself. But 
not until after twenty-four 
of the lead steers had gone 
into the gully did the main 
herd sheer off and head 
down toward the cafion. 

‘‘When I rode up and 
looked down into that 
guily the showing cer- 
tainly was bad. There 
were a dozen steers in the 
pile and as many more 
eharging and horning 
round down there, locoed 
with the smell of blood. 
Once, above the bellowing 
of the steers, I heard a 
ehild crying. I thought I 
was crazy and wished I 
eould stop up my ears. 

‘* All the boys had 
started for the spot, and 
there was work for all, 
too. We had a mean job 
getting the steers that 
could’ travel away from 
the ones that were down, 
and starting them off up 
the gully, but finally 1 
shot seven that were crip- 
pled, and that part was 
over. All the time I kept 
looking for poor dead Bill 
and little Bobby. The 
| steers were lying in a pile, and I said, ‘Come 
|on; get hold here! We’ve got to get them out 
| of there!’ 

‘* ‘Get what out?’ a cowboy asked. 

‘* ‘Why, Bobby and Bill!’ 

‘* “Bobby and Bill, nothin’!’ he said. ‘There 
they are, up on the bank.’ 

*¢Sure enough, there they were, with Nettie 
making a great fuss. 

‘*Bill had leaped down over a twelve-foot 
jump-off and had landed feet first on a ten-foot 
slide. He had fallen over, but had rolled as 
hard as he could off sidewise with Bobby under 
his arm. He had got out from under before 
the first beef came over the edge and had run 
fifty feet, rounded a corner, dodged into a nest 
of big rocks and laid low so as not to get 
horned. 

‘*Presently, when Nettie came up crying, 
Bill had climbed up out of the wash. Being 
busy shooting the steers, I had missed the 
first part of the tableau. 

‘*Bill appeared to be embarrassed by his 
wife’s embraces, and they found he had a 
broken shoulder. 

‘* About a week later I asked Bill if Bobby 
had been set back any. 

‘* *He wuz quiet for a couple of days,’ Lill 
said, ‘but he run off again this morning.’ ’’ 
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WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


FACT AND COMMENT 


OME men who wander in their minds must 
find their promenade a short one. 


Though Hand be firm and Pencil Point be fine, 
A Crooked Ruler means a Crooked Line. 
IFE is too long when filled with idleness; 
too short when packed with business; but 
too happy to be judged in terms of time when 
spent in service. 
OME dealers in coins are already offering 
a small premium for good specimens of 
the two-dollar-and-a-half gold piece, which the 
government has stopped coining. The one- 
dollar gold piece, which has not been coined 
since 1890, has become relatively rare, and 
dealers pay as much as three dollars for per- 
fect specimens of it. 


T is an interesting fact that, although the 
recent Socialist convention at New York 
contained eighteen editors, seventeen skilled 
mechanics, thirteen laborers, twelve lawyers 
and twelve printers, there was only one of the 
one hundred and fifty-six delegates who was 
a farmer. Socialism is a city dweller’s dream. 
The farmer is not, and can hardly become, a 
proletarian. 
LIBERTY bond is the promise of the 
government to pay a certain sum of money 
at a certain time, with interest meanwhile on 
the face value of the bond, and it is as safe as 
the government itself. No one who keeps his 
bonds until the government pays for them in 
full need worry because the price is high one 
day and low the next. It is the shortsighted 
that are selling their bonds; the wise are buy- 
ing more bonds while the price is low. 
O many adventurers of all sorts are trying 
to get into the United States by stowing 
away that the immigration officials at New 
York are having considerable trouble with 
them. Many of them are not able to pass the 
immigration tests for admission to the country. 
Some of them have been in America before 
and are returning after serving in European 
armies; others are trying to escape from the 
unsettled conditions in one European country 
or another. 
NEW YORKER who tells the following 
extraordinary coincidence — or example 
of miraculously good telephone service — was 
away from home one evening when an old 
friend who had just returned from a foreign 
country tried to call his unoccupied house by 
telephone. The telephone operator gave him 
the wrong number, but the number that she 
gave him happened to be that of one of the 
few persons in all New York City who knew 
where the man was spending the evening. 
HOEVER reads commercial statistics 
from Russia should remember that a pood 
is thirty-six pounds and that a Bolshevist ruble 


of to-day is worth perhaps half a cent. Thus to | 


say that the Bolshevists have mined 5,000,000 
poods of coal means that they have mined only 
some 90,000 tons, and to say that soviet agricul- 
tural estates with an area of 2,700,000 acres 
have produced crops worth 843,000,000 rubles 
means that the land has produced crops worth 
some $5,000,000. 


HE Friends’ Service Committee has found 

that, although American farm machines 
will do more work in less time than similar 
French machines, they do not answer the 
requirements of the careful, thrifty French 
farmer. American motor ploughs, for example, 
cannot turn such sharp corners as the smaller 
and slower French ploughs; thus they do not 
till quite all the available land in the small 
French farms where every square yard counts. 
American threshers cut the straw so fine that 
it does not make good bedding. The difference 
in the farm machinery of the two countries 
simply expresses the difference between agri- 
culture in a country of small, intensively 


cultivated farms and agriculture in a country 
where there is almost unlimited land, and farm- 
ing has become ‘‘big business. ’’ 
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AN AMBASSADOR FROM CANADA 


ANADA has every right to regard itself 
Ly as a nation. The limit upon its independ- 
ence and sovereignty is slight, voluntary 
and therefore in a real sense self-imposed. 
Originally a group of crown colonies governed 
|from London, it first attained partial self- 
| government and then confederation. While it 
expanded over the whole continent to the 
north of the United States, it continued grad- 
ually to absorb powers freely surrendered by 
the home government. Its progress has been 
orderly and unaccompanied by any serious 
friction between Ottawa and Westminster. 
Only two functions of sovereignty Canada 
| has lacked. The governor-general has always 
| been and still is nominated and appointed by 
| the Colonial Office at London. Even that limi- 
tation of Canadian right may be said to be 
| more nominal than real; for Canadian opinion 
is always sounded before an appointment is 
made, and the quality of the men who have 
been chosen to fill the office shows a readiness 
on the part of the British government to rec- 
ognize the right of the Dominion to the best 
that England can offer. 





larger questions of its foreign policy — such 
questions, for example, as those of boundaries 
or of war. It has claimed, and has been allowed 
to exercise, the right to make commercial 
arrangements, tariff agreements and the like 
with other British possessions and with foreign 
powers. But it is a part of the British Empire, 
and its national friendships and enmities and 
all matters that concern the empire as a whole 
are determined for it. It is not consulted and 
has no voice in the decision. 

Nevertheless, Canada has now taken a step, 
and has been allowed to take it, in the direction 
of independence even in the field of interna- 
tional relations. It is to establish at Washington 
a representative who will have ambassadorial 
functions and powers. He will, of course, 
have no right to make any agreement adverse 
to the policies of the British ambassador or of 
the home government; but independently of 
other authority he will consider nearly all 
matters that may come up between the 
Dominion government and our own. If no 
imperial interests are concerned, he will meet 
with no interference. 

Americans are sometimes puzzled to under- 
stand why the Canadians, who would encounter 
no opposition if they were to declare their com- 
plete independence, cling so sturdily fo their 
British connection. There are two reasons that 
are easy to understand, and a third that has 
no basis of fact. Pride in forming a part of the 
greatest empire that ever existed is one, and the 
comfort of avoiding the turmoil and uncertainty 
that mark our Presidential elections is the 
second. The third is a vague apprehension, 
totally unfounded, that if the British Empire 
were not there to protect them they might 
have to defend their country against attempts 
to annex forcibly to the United States. De- 
spite some noisy oratory by irresponsible and 
discredited American politicians, an over- 
whelming majority of the American people, 
thinking soberly of: the future, would be un- 
willing to undertake, in addition to their own, 
the many racial, religious and other problems 
that would come to us with Canada. We admire 
our Canadian brethren and wish them pros- 
perity and every other blessing, and we shall 
give a hearty welcome to their ambassador. 
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A NEW RAILWAY PLAN FOR 
FRANCE 


URS is not the only country where the 

railway problem presses; the situation 

in France is even more critical. Under 
pressure of strikes and other incidents of un- 
rest the government is hurrying forward a plan 
for the uniform administration of all the rail- 
ways—those owned by private capital as well 
as those owned by the state. 
* About one fifth of the French roads are at 
present national property. The strike that 
began last May Day was meant to force the 
state to ‘‘nationalize’’ the other four fifths. 
Partly no doubt because the government cannot 
conveniently raise the money to purchase the 
privately owned systems, it is not inclined to 
take that step, but it has worked out a plan 
for the control of the roads that is curiously 
like the Plumb plan. The text of the bill has 
not yet reached us, but in general it provides 
for a council of control composed of delegates 





But Canada has never had control over the | 
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representing the technical and administrative 
staffs of the railways, the workmen, the 
government and the chambers of commerce 
throughout France. The railway companies 
would theoretically be left to run and keep up 
their properties, but they would do so under 
the control of the council, which would order 
improvements and extensions, compel stand- 
ardization of rolling stock and signals and fix 





the rates that should be charged. It is provided | 
that the compensation of the railway shall be | 
on a basis of the mileage of cars and the tons | 
of freight moved. That is expected to deter- | 
mine also the wage rate, so that it will be for 
the interest of the roads and of the employees 
to work the equipment to the fullest extent. 

The plan has been submitted to the railway 
companies ; it remains to be seen whether they 
will accept the principles involved. The work- 
ingmen have a chance to confer with the gov- 
ernment, but at the time of writing they had 
not taken it. It is therefore by no means 
certain that the plan will satisfy either of the 
parties most immediately interested, or that it 
will please the representatives of the public in 
parliament. But that the French government 
has hit upon a plan so suggestive of one of the 
schemes put forward in the United States is 
| interesting. 


| 
| 
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| OPINIONS 
N American woman who has written 
A for many years and won for herself a 
modest but definite place in letters 
complained with some acerbity that when she 
was in the midst of her spring housecleaning 
(and the soot of a big city falls, like the rain, 
upon the just and the unjust) she had been 
interrupted three times in one day by reporters 
who wanted to know what she thought of 
‘*trial marriage, ’’ of the high cost of market- 
ing (with especial reference to potatoes), and 
of the proposed crusade by women’s clubs 
against the excessively low-cut evening gowns 





of the Middle West. Mark Twain, having 
won his literary spurs, came east from Mis- 
souri and lived in Connecticut; Howells, a 
native of Ohio, was also one who felt. that 
the advice, ‘‘Go west, young man,’’ did not 
apply to a young man of literary inclination 
and ambition. Although he did his earliest 
writing for the Ohio newspaper with which 
his father was connected, he was still in his 
twenties when he came to live in Cambridge 
and embarked upon his long and fruitful 
career of authorship. Eventually New York 
drew him away from Cambridge and Boston, 
but that he retained an abiding affection for 
the place where he first won success and 
received recognition from the great men of 


| the day may be inferred from the fact that 


his ashes have been laid in Mount Auburn 
Cemetery in Cambridge. 

An author of seventy-five volumes and of 
innumerable magazine contributions that have 
never been reprinted in book form, Howells 
was as finished as he was voluminous. It is 
impossible to read a page in one of his books 
without being sensible at once of the charm 
and grace of his style and also of his serenity 
of spirit. Breadth of view and calmness of 
temper, quiet humor and sympathetic under- 
standing of simple, homely, typical Americans 
characterize his work. Although he adhered 
to the realistic method of treatment and was 
uncompromising in his fidelity to fact, he did 
not, like so many writers of the present day, 
believe that realism requires the presentation 
of unwholesome and repellent facts. The 





that have courted comment and pneumonia. 
The writer said that she always made a 
point of seeing reporters because they, too, 
had their work to do (whether they liked it or 
not), and it was only decent to lend them a 
helping hand. But she felt that the journals 
that had sent them forth to collect opinions 
as an ash man collects rubbish lacked discre- 
tion. Was it really worth while for her to 
express a preference for the monogamous con- 
ventions under which she had lived sedately 
for fifty years? The mounting potatoes and 
the descending gowns touched her more nearly ; 
but she doubted her ability to check their rise 
and fall. Her own robust and simple-hearted 
tactics, which consisted of doing without a 


as a luxury failed to tempt her), was unsatis- 
factory to the reporter, who wanted something 
more ingenious, or, as she put it, ‘‘helpful,’’ 
to give to a waiting world. 

The writer admitted ruefully that she had 
no help to offer. She added that she was 
then engaged in reducing the high cost of 
housecleaning by giving first aid to a three- 
dollar-a-day, eight-hour-a-day charwoman who 
at that moment was sunning herself in idle- 
ness. Things to be done crowded the things to 
be talked about from her mind. Marriage is a 
very ancient institution. The civilization of the 
world has been built upon it. To discuss it as 
people discuss party platforms at election time 
seemed a lamentable waste of words. Would 
the women who bared their vertebrae under 
the illusion that they enhanced their charms 
by revealing their imperfections listen to her 
voice? Could she even lower the pride of the 
potato by protesting against its unseemly 
arrogance? Perhaps because she had been 
writing for many years, she had learned the 
limitations of her art. Perhaps because the 
public had read her books with some approval, 
she had become aware of its good-tempered 
indifference. It was a very great poet who 
said, ‘‘Who was ever altered by a poem?’’ It 
is a patient and a wise woman who under- 
stands and freely grants the vanity of opinions. 


oe 


WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


N the death of William Dean Howells 
I American literature loses the last of the trio 
of authors who may be said to constitute 
its second generation of classics. Mark Twain, 
Henry James and Howells have been pre- 


days of Emerson, Holmes, Hawthorne, Lowell 
and Irving. Whereas nearly all of that first 
generation of classics belonged to New Eng- 
land, of the second only Henry James was 
of Eastern ancestry, and he eventually made 
his home in England. The two others were 








thing she could not afford to buy (and potatoes | 


eminent among American writers since the 











atmosphere of his novels is fresh and cheer- 
ful; they express the point of view of a man 
who unfailingly saw the better traits in people 

rather than the worse, and whose satire was 

always kindly. 

Realist though he was as a writer, his life 
was curiously and improbably romantic, A 
boy of twelve, he was living with his fam- 
ily in a log cabin in Ohio. Little more than 
ten years later he was American consul at 
Venice. Ten years after that he was editing 

the foremost literary periodical in this country 
and was a member of the most cultivated and 
| talented group of men in America. In a com- 
paratively brief time, without any advantages 
of birth or wealth or education, Howells made 
his way from obscurity to eminence. He had 
great talent, great industry and the ability 
and willingness to seize and make the most 
of every opportunity. His books reveal the 
lives of typical Americans; his own life was 
extraordinarily unlike that of the typical 
American. °° 
OUR MIGRATORY BIRDS 
Y a recent decision, which has attracted 
B less attention than it deserves, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States has 
settled, probably for all time, the question 
whether our migratory birds shall be ade- 
quately protected. The decision denies the con- 
tention of the State of Missouri that the law 
and the regulations made to enforce it are un- 
constitutional. It makes valid and enforceable 
both the Weeks-McLean law and the treaty 
between the United States and Great Britain 
that grew out of it, upholds the acts of game 
wardens in stopping spring shooting and puts 
beyond future question the right of the nation 
to protect its property against a state no less 
than against a person. 

The history of the case is interesting alike 
to lovers of wild life and to sportsmen. As 
most people know, one of the great routes of 
migratory waterfowl is up and down the 
Mississippi Valley. In parts of Missouri there 
are shallow lakes and sloughs along the river 
that have always been favorite resting places 
for the wild fowl on their way north in the 
spring and south in the fall; but—as most 
people do not know—many of the birds, espe- 
cially mallards, blue- winged teal, pintails, 

| gadwalls, shovelers, widgeon, redheads, scaup 
and ringbills, breed in the marshes of that 
| region, instead of going north. 

| Being shallow, the pond holes are sometimes 
| dry in the fall if the season ‘has been one of 
| drought. In that case the shooting is, of course, 
poor; and since the Weeks-McLean law and 
the treaty forbid shooting in the spring, there 
has been for years a clamor from a certain 
class of men who call themselves sportsmen 
for legislation that would make an exception 
of parts of the Mississippi Valley. 

The action that the Supreme Court has just 
decided was begun by a group of men who 
with a fine sense of irony call themselves the 
‘* Interstate Sportsmen’s Protective Associa-_ 
tion.’”? It includes former pothunters and 
market hunters and men who, though promi- 
nent in the finance and politics of the Middle 

West, have not hesitated to urge their Senators 
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and Representatives to wreck the whole bird- 
protective policy of the nation if they cannot 
get spring shooting for their constituents, and 
who have announced openly and boldly their 
intention of breaking the law and defying the 
power of the government to enforce it. The 
true sportsmen of the country, and even of that 
part of it, have refused to support their con- 
tention.and have vigorously denouneed it, both 
severally and through their clubs. 

In delivering the opinion of the court, Mr. 
Justice Holmes uttered some refreshing words. 
‘*Here,’’ he said, ‘‘a national interest of very 
nearly the first magnitude is involved. It can 
be protected only by national action in concert 
with that of another power. The subject matter 
{the migratory birds]is only transitorily within 
the state and has no permanent habitat therein. 
But for the treaty and the statute there ‘soon 
might be no birds for any power to deal with. 
We see nothing in the Constitution that com- 
pels the government to sit by while a food 
supply is cut off and the protectors of our 
forests and our crops are destroyed. ’’ 


oo 
A SUGGESTION 


F you live in or near a large city, stand for 
I a few minutes in front of one of the great 

railway stations between seven and nine 
o’clock in the morning, or between five and 
seven o’clock at night, and watch the crowd 
pouring in or out. Go to the heart of the 
shopping section in the middle of the day and 
observe the tide of people that flows and eddies 
about the great department stores and some- 
times fills the streets from curb to curb. 

When you have fixed the picture so firmly in 
your mind that even with your eyes closed 
you can see your fellow creatures as bees in a 
swarm, pushing, crawling, ceaselessly moving 
over and upon and against one another, ask 
yourself how many of them all actually pro- 
duce one tenth or one one-hundredth of the 
food that they eat. 

Everything that goeth in at the mouth of 
aman must come, directly or indirectly, from 
the soil, and by the work of human hands. 
When you have made your mental picture of 
the people in the city who expect to be fed, 
and another mental picture of the number of 
farmers who are expected to feed them, you 
will know one reason why ‘food is scarce and 
high, and you -will also have had a hint of 
what you can do to improve conditions. 


a 
‘CURRENT EVENTS 


(From ‘May 20 to May 26) 


ONGRESS.—On May 21 the House passed 

the Knox resolution declaring the war 
with Germany at an end. The vote was 228 to 
139. The resolution was then sent to the Pres- 
ident.—— The Ways and Means Committee 
voted to include in ‘the ‘bill providing bonuses 
for former service men a tax of ten per cent on 
stock dividends declared since March 15, 1920. 
The Rules Committee reported a special rule 
to limit debate on the measure to a few hours, 
but the opposition of many Republicans and 
almost all the Democrats made its passage un- 
likely. Sixty Republicans signed a ‘‘ round 
robin’’ declaring their intention to resist any 
attempt at applying the closure. ——Secretary 
Colby sent to the Foreign Affairs Committee 
of the House a letter saying that there were 
no facts connected with our foreign relations 
that should deter the House from taking any 
action concerning the situation in Ireland that 
good judgment dictated. 

od 


RESIDEN TIAL CAMPAIGN. —Senator 
Johnson carried the Republican primary 
in Oregon by a narrow plurality over Gen. 
Wood. Senator Chamberlain was renominated 
by the Democrats. —-Gov. Cox and A ttorney- 
General Palmer led in the Democratic race for 
delegates, though there was a strong support 
for Mr. McAdoo among the party leaders, and 
the name of Ambassador John W. Davis was 
increasingly heard. — A Senate committee 
began an investigation into pre - convention 
expenditures, on May 24. 
Ss 


HE RAILWAYS.—The Interstate Com- 

meree Commission has given the railways 
authority to ship goods by other routes than 
that designated by the shipper; to make daily 
deliveries of freight cars to other systems, and 
to send solid trains of empty cars to points 
where cars are needed. It also voted to recom- 
mend that the railways receive $125,000,000 
out of the revolving fund for the purchase 
of new equipment.— Mr. Swager Sherley, 
director of finance under the Railroad Adminis- 
tration, reported that the government had lost 
$900,478,000 during its operation of the rail- 
ways.——The railway heads told the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission that increased 





| freight rates that would bring in $1, 000,000,000 
| additional annual revenue to the roads were 


essential if good service were expected. 
o 
OAL.—The Joint Scale Committee contin- 
ued its meetings in the effort to reach an 
agreement that would be satisfactory to the 
hard -coal miners and operators. President 
Wilson sent the committee a letter warning 
them that ah agreement was essential. 
boi 
RELAND. — Dublin is now surrounded 
and patrolled by bodies of British cavalry. 
Incendiarism, destruction of property, public 
and private, and personal -violence are con- 
stantly reported from all parts of the island. 
cod 
ICO.—On May 20 President Carranza 
4 was killed in his hut at Tlaxcalantongo. 
Some mystery surrounded his death. It was 
declared by those who were with him that he 
was shot by soldiers of his own party under 
the command of Gen. Herrero, and that Her- 
rero ordered the murder in order to revenge 
himself for the death of his father, who had 
been executed by Carranza’s order some years 
ago. Gen. Herrero reported that Carranza had 
committed suicide in fear of being captured. 
Only one other member of Carranza’s party 
was killed. The leaders of the revolution, 
Obregon and Gonzalez, professed much regret 
at the death of Carranza and accused his fol- 
lowers of cowardice and treachery in permit- 
ting him to be shot. Funeral services were held 
in Mexico City on May 24. The Mexican 
Congress met in extraordinary session on May 
24 and named Adolfo de la Huerta President 
ad interim. The Presidential elections were 
postponed until September 5. Sefiors Bonil- 
las, Berlanga, Barragan and other leading 
supporters of Carranza are under arrest and in 
jail.—— The new_government has informed 
Pancho Villa that he must disband his com- 
pany and retire to private life. When this 
record closed, Villa had not made a final reply 
to the government ultimatum. 
e 
USSIA.—The soviet government replied 
to the Polish capture of Kiev by an attack 
on the Polish left along the Dvina and Bere- 
zina rivers. Warsaw declared that Gen. Brusi- 
loff was in command of the Russians. The 
attack was in force, and the Poles had to retreat 
hastily, in some places as much as thirty miles. 
Polotsk and Lepel were occupied by the Reds. 
Later reports from Warsaw said that the Poles 
had at last checked the advance of the enemy. 
— The Bolshevik forces at Enzeli, on the 
Caspian, captured a great quantity of military 
stores and several vessels that had belonged to 
Gen. Denikine’s army.——Moseow announced 
that Persia had begun negotiations looking 
toward restored diplomatic relations. On the 
other hand, London heard that Persia would 
protest to the League of Nations against the 
act of the Russians in seizing Enzeli. 
so] 
RMENIA.—On May 22 the State De- 
partment at Washington announced that 
President Wilson had consented to act as arbi- 
trator to determine the boundaries of the new 
republic of Armenia. Two days later the 
President sent a special message to Congress 
asking that it grant the executive department 
authority to accept for the United States a 
mandate from the League of Nations over 
Armenia. e 


UNGARY.—On May 21 the Hungarian 
minister at Paris notified the Council of 
Ambassadors that his government would sign 
the treaty of peace presented to it. The condi- 
tions are regarded by Adm. Horthy and by 
the Hungarian nation 
as extremely hard, but 
the popular movement 
against agreeing to 
them has not succeeded 
in persuading the gov- 
ernment that any other 
course than acceptance 
is possible. 
e 
TALY.— After sev- 
eral statesmen had 
failed in the effort to 
construct a satisfactory 
ministry, Sig. Nitti was 
recalled, and with the 
support of the Catholic and Moderate parties 
he went back into office, taking several of his 
former cabinet with him. 


Ss 


ERMANY.— The German National As- 

sembly expired on May 22. The new 
parliament of the republic will meet soon after 
the elections, which occur on June 6. Fifteen 
influential officers in the German army and 
navy, including Adms. von Trotha and von 
Leventzow, were dismissed from service for 
taking part in the Kapp coup d’état of last 
March. ——The International Commission de- 
clared martial law in the Teschen district of 
Upper Silesia, where a plebiscite to determine 
the future of the region is to be held. The 
hostility among Germans, Poles and Czechs 
has led to frequent disorders. 











AOM. HORTHY 


Chief of the Hungarian 
government 








OVEN BAKED 





BEANS 


THE first taste proves to you how good baked 
beans can be, and you realize that there is 
something about them that is different. 


This delicious taste is due partly to the 
quality of beans selected, and to the Heinz 
tomato sauce with which they are prepared. 
But the main factor is the 4ading in dry heat 
in real ovens. 


When Heinz Beans are taken out of the 
can, they are never crushed or mashed. Each 
bean is brown, rich, appetizing, whole and 
uniform. They are inviting. 


Heinz Baked Beans with Pork and Tomato Sauce 

Heinz Baked Pork and Beans ( without Tomato Sauce) Boston style 
Heinz Baked Beans in Tomato Sauce without Meat ( Vegetarian ) 
Heinz Baked Red Kidney Beans 


Some of the 


Vinegars 
Spaghetti 
Apple Butter 
Tomato Ketchup 





All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 
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THE BUILDERS 
By Louise Townsend Nicholl 


g 


ARDEN, is there a tryst 
When the sun gives gol 
And do you still pretend to be 
A child-made city by the sea? 


ou keep 
and the shade is 


Do you remember every year, 
Bridal wreath and cherry tree? 

And do you hear our voices yet, 
Oh, listening fleur-de-lis ? 


(The fleur-de-lis out in the dark 

Was a patch of white which whispered “Hark!” 
1 called to her from my window, ‘‘Dear!” 

And I always knew that she could hear.) 


I saw you, Garden, this afternoon. 

You had not thought I would come so soon. 

And I found you keeping the tryst with me. 

You were the city you used to be. 

Before you knew that I was there 

1 saw its landmarks, smelled its air. 

The bridal-wreath bush was open wide, 

And I could see my friends inside. 

The chrysanthemums in a thick, green row 

Were an altar rail both broad and low. 

The currant bushes made the aisle 

Down which the dolls were wont to file. 

The garden was oo py far and wide. 

The tennis court had a roaring tide : 

—— beat on the smooth, brown sand-pile 
shore. 

And the deep-mossed place was the butcher 
store. 


Listening there, with her face to me, . 
Was the frail, white patch of the fleur-de-lis. 
I listened, too, and a voice spoke, 

From somewhere close to the only oak, 
“Four and twenty years ago, 

When the cherry flowers fell in snow, 

Two children built us to a town. 

Our walls have never crumbled down. 

We are a garden, most folk -- 

They do not know what a child at play 

Can do in the length of a summer day. 

They builded us firmly, day 7, day. 

We are built of the dreams of a child at play. 
Dreams are the firmest stuff of all. 

This is a city which cannot fall. 

A garden i great faith may be 

A child-made city by the sea.” 


You will remember every year, 
Bridal wreath and cherry tree! 

Our voices still are in your ear, 
Oh, listening fleur-de-lis! 
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THE MARKER ON THE MOUNTAIN 


UT in the Rocky Mountains a lonely 
pillar stands far up on one of the moun- 
tain sides. Some years ago two broth- 
ers gathered together their little all 
and went out West to prospect for sil- 
ver. They bought that mountain side, 

but found no silver in it. The weeks stretched into 

months, and at last, in despair, one of them took 

a pistol and ended his life on that lonely slope. 
The other man was made of sterner stuff. He 

buried his brother, took up the pickaxe from the 

grave and went on with the search. A few days 
later he struck one of the richest veins in those 
hills and became one of the silver kings of America. 

He then erected the stone over his brother’s grave 

to commemorate his sad fate. 

But that stone stands for something deeper than 
the pathos of failure. It is rather a monument of 
him who lived than of him who died. It is a monu- 
ment of a man who bore suffering with fortitude. 
Perhaps, deeper still, it is a monument of a faith 
that goes on and on, refusing to accept defeat, 
until at last it is crowned with God’s victory. 

Such faith often spells the difference between 
success and failure. Few of us are born with con- 
spicuous talents. The majority must go prospect- 
ing in order to discover ourselves, and the thing 
that saves us from despair is the faith that God 
has something special for us to do in life. We must 
believe that, as Horace Bushnell once phrased it, 
every man’s life is a plan of God, and that in that 
plan there is something unique, something quite 
different from his plan for anyone else. 

Difficulties are the inspiration of faith. No soul 
ever grew to anything without them. The danger 
is that we shall grow discouraged and stop pros- 
pecting too soon. To lose faith in the plan is the 
most withering atheism a soul can know. 


og 


DOING OR DONE 


é ERE’S another letter of yours, Pritch- 
ard.” Mr. Hammond, Tom Pritchard’s 
employer, laid an opened letter in the 
young man’s hand. “It was returned 
because you neglected to say how many 

' reams of paper we were ordering. Here 
is another that has come back on account of an 
incomplete address. Yesterday, if you remember, 
there were some other mistakes in the correspond- 
ence. 

“I promised your Uncle Jim to give you a thor- 
ough try out, Tom.”’ Mr. Hammond’s lips twitched 
humorously. “But I should be glad to know how 
soon you are going to find out the difference be- 
tween doing and done. What do you think ?” 

***Doing and done?’”’ stammered Tom. ‘‘Why, 
I—I don’t believe I quite understand you, sir.” 

“Participles of the verb ‘to do,’” retorted Mr. 
Hammond, briskly. “Present active and perfect 
passive, if I remember my grammar correctly. How 
soon do you think that you can stop saying of any 
job that is handed to you, ‘I am, or I have been, 
doing it,’ and write the perfect ‘I have done’ 
across its face? Perfect from per and facio be- 
cause you’ve done it all the way through! 

“I started life as a dry-goods clerk, you know. 
One day an angry customer said to me, ‘Have you 
any idea, young man, how much time you and 
your like waste for other people just by making 
perfectly avoidabie mistakes? I never do an after- 
noon’s shopping without finding two or three things 
that have to be returned because some careless 
clerk like you has sent me the wrong size or the 
wrong color; or else has taken down my address 
so inaccurately that my order isn’t filled for three 
or four days. Do you think you have any right to 
steal my time that way—not to mention your em- 
ployer’s?’ 

“The reproof, well merited as it was, set me 
thinking hard. I began to notice the time that my 
fellow clerks and I spent in straightening out our 
own and other people’s blunders—writing out ex- 
planations, hunting up things that we had mislaid, 
picking up things that we had dropped or knocked 

















off on the floor because we hadn’t taken pains to 
see that they were firmly anchored. 

“Then suddenly I saw a picture. It was of my 
mother sewing a seam. When she finished it, it 
was ‘done,’ believe me! She had no time to waste 
resewing ripped seams. She fastened that thread 
over and over before she clipped it off. For that 
minute her whole mind was set on fastening that 
thread to stay. It’s astonishing the time it saves. 

“As my friend Amiel says, putting my whole 
long sermon into a nutshell,’’—he turned and read 
from a little card over his desk,—‘‘ ‘Nothing is done 
but what is finished. The things that we leave 
dragging behind us will start up again later on 
before us and harass our path.’ 

‘Here, you take it, Tom, and put it over your 
desk for a while, and let it soak in. The method of 
the immortal Squeers, you see, Tom,” he added 
genially; “when a boy knows this out of the 
book, he goes and does it.” 
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CAESAR’S DAILY PAPER 


OW many schoolboys, struggling with the 

H story of the Gallic wars, know that Cesar 

founded in Rome what presently grew into 

a daily city paper! It was up-to-date, too, even in 

its name, Acta Diurna—the Daily Events or Daily 
Doings. 

At first the Daily Events, or Acts, was published 
merely by setting up in the Forum a white board 
on which the news was inscribed. The Romans 
stood round on tiptoe craning their necks to see, 
quite as the crowds stand to-day in every city in 
the land to watch the newspaper bulletins, and 
sometimes a trumpet-voiced citizen, studying what 
was written on the ‘‘album,” or ‘‘white,”’ would 
turn and roar out the information to the gaping 
listeners. 

Cesar had a double purpose in this. He rea- 
soned that, if affairs were recorded daily and 
published in a busy place like the Forum, such 
publicity would let the people know what their 
officers were up to, and would thus check the secret 
passage of unpopular laws and corrupt measures ; 
and as he was playing the desperate game of 
Roman politics, in which banishment or death 
followed downfall, he had to know what his oppo- 
nents were doing behind the closed doors of the 
Senate, and the publication of their transactions 
daily made it less easy for his enemies to lay dan- 
gerous plans without his knowledge. Finally, he 
understood perfectly the value of such an organ 
to advertise himself. 

By stimulating the appetite for news, and by 
making it easier to collect information, the Daily 
Acts brought about a remarkable growth of Roman 
journalism. It did more than merely record the 
proceedings of the Senate; it gave a daily list of 
births and deaths, touched on financial news by 
noting the receipts of the tax department, told the 
news of both the civil and the criminal courts, and 
reported elections and other political events. A 
few years later, when Rome had become an em- 
pire, it regularly gave detailed news of the imperial 
family. Indeed, the new emperor, Augustus, tak- 
ing Czsar’s hint, used the Acts freely to promote 
his personal views. 

The natural result of all this was the demand 
for more accessible news. Soon the number of 
hand-written news chronicles increased. Thus the 
Acts began to circulate commonly among the well- 
to-do, and Roman ladies are mentioned as “read- 
ing the morning paper.” This ‘‘home edition” was 
an enlarged issue of the Forum edition, and the 
various ‘‘publishers” supplemented the news that 
they procured from the bulletin board with addi- 
tional news gathered from other sources. Dictating 
to a number of copyists at once, they could “run 
off” an edition of fifty or even one hundred copies, 
though the usual number for one publisher was 
probably not above twelve. A still more enlarged 
edition, but apparently not a daily, was written 
for the “mail,” and travelers in the provinces 
sometimes stayed over to await it when it did not 
arrive on time. The Daily Acts was published for 
three hundred years or more. 
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JUST A WILDCAT 


T was near the close of a cold, clear December 
I day, writes a friend of The Companion; it was 

in the late sixties; I have forgotten the exact 
date. My father, brother and I were busily engaged 
in doing the various chores for the night. We had 
at that time two large dogs, both great hunters, 
and about sundown one of them began to bark 
savagely up in the woods about a quarter of a mile 
away. The other dog, which was in the barnyard 
with us, listened a moment, then was off at top 
speed. In a few minutes we heard them both in 
full cry. 

Having finished the chores, I took down a single- 
barrel shotgun, slung the powderhorn and shot 
pouch over my shoulder, put a cap box and some 
wadding in my pocket and, accompanied by an 
older brother, started after the dogs. Father, too, 
picked up an axe with the remark that we might 
want to cut a tree, and followed us. 

We could tell by the noise of the dogs that they 
had treed something, and when within some two 
hundred feet of them we saw a large animal jump 
from a white oak, strike the ground on its feet 
and bound off like so much rubber. 

‘A wildcat,” my brother remarked as I handed 
him the gun. We each wished we had a rifle instead 
of a gun loaded with No. 5 shot. 

Now a wildcat, although a great jumper, cannot 
run fast, and almost any dog can overtake one; 
consequently both dogs overhauled the cat within 
a few hundred feet, and for a few moments there 
was a sharp fight. A dog yelped and the cat 
screamed; then up it went to the top of a large 
basswood. We got closer this time, but, as we ex- 
pected the cat to jump at any moment, my brother 
blazed away at long range. The cat, not being 
badly hurt, jumped and made off toward a lime- 
stone ledge; but again the dogs were upon it in 





short order. There was a longer, sharper fight, | 
and after more yelps and screams the cat went to | 
the top of a large black oak while one of the dogs | 
jumped round on three legs. | 

My brother loaded the gun with as heavy acharge 
as he thought it would stand; then we went up 
close to the tree directly under the cat. At the 
discharge of the gun the cat jumped and hit the 
ground some twenty-five feet from the tree. This | 
time it seemed to be badly crippled, and, turning | 
to fight, hit the first dog and sent it rolling and 
howling into the bushes. Then it sprang at my 
brother. 

He clubbed the gun and struck, breaking the 
stock and somewhat stopping the cat. Father then 
came up with the axe, and as the cat rose up on 
its hind legs to meet him he struck it on the head. 








We could plainly hear the rattle of teeth and claws 


HOME WORK 









A promising young student of the correspond- 
ence school of skating taking the first course. 
—W. Heath Robinson in the Bystander. 





on the steel of the axe, but another blow or two 
finished the cat. It was a huge male, the largest 
one of the kind I have ever seen. 

Just how large it was I cannot say, for we neither 
weighed nor measured it; but it was larger than 
lots of mountain lions I have seen since. The next 
day we took fhe hide and head to the county seat, 
where they paid us a bounty of ten dollars. We 
sold the hide for one dollar and a half and divided 
the money. I was but a small boy, and felt rich 
with my share, but it rather dampened my pleas- 
ure to reflect that my gun had a broken stock. 
That, I believe, was the last bounty the county 
ever paid for a cat. ° 


AN UNUSUAL WATCH CRYSTAL 


URING the Chateau-Thierry offensive, a 
D Companion contributor writes, I broke the 

erystal of my watch. For eight days we had 
been driving the Germans toward the Vesle, and 
as we were targets for their artillery, both light 
and heavy, most of us had got so we could hit the 
ground like a base runner sliding for second at 
the sound of a shell overhead, or even at the shrill, 
distant cry of some long-suffering army mule. 
Just south of Fismes one morning I pulled out 
my watch and found the crystal broken in four or 
five places. ‘‘There must have been stones mixed 
with that French mud,” I thought. 

Fortunately, I had some adhesive tape in my 
haversack. A strip or two of that across the face 
of the watch held the glass in place; but before 
my outfit was relieved, I had “hit the ground” 
many more times to escape flying bits of shrapnel. 
My patched-up watch crystal was ruined and most 
of the pieces were lost. When I unexpectedly ran 
across the metal guard from somebody’s wrist 
watch, I strapped that across the face of my watch; 
but although it protected the hands, the guard and 
the tape covered so much of the face that I could 
not tell the time. I was tempted to throw the watch 
away, but I was a little sentimental about it and 
kept it after all. Then, when I came out of the 
line, I was transferred to the Brigade Staff, where 
watches were indispensable. 

When I asked my corporal where I could get a 
new crystal, he glanced pityingly at the injured 
timepiece all done up in adhesive tape and sug- 
gested that if I captured a German I might get an 
entirely new watch. The corporal’s remark gave 
me an idea. How about the eyepiece of a German 
gas mask? There were plenty of old masks lying 
round on the ground. 

With a pair of compasses and a knife we cut out 
one of the eyepieces, which was made of a hard 
substance resembling celluloid. I pasted a strip 
of tape round the edge to bold the improvised 
crystal in place, and the-Watch served me well 
during the rest of the war. It still keeps as good 
time as the twenty-dollar Swiss watch I bought 
later in Germany, and only a “direct hit” will 
break the crystal. . 

Lod 


THE BEAM IN OBED’S EYE 


HEN Caleb Peaslee found Obed Gunney 
hitching up for a trip to the city, he sud- 
denly stopped his subdued whistling. 

“Ain’t goin’ away, be you, Obed?” he asked. 

Mr. Gunney looked up and nodded soberly. 

“Sho, now!” said Mr. Peaslee. ‘‘That’s too bad. 
I was hopin’ I c’d get you to help me out a day; 
mebbe two days, ’f you could.” He paused to eye 
Obed curiously for a moment. “Good deal of busi- 
ness in Bangor lately, ain’t you? Didn’t you go in 
no longer ago than yest’day?” 

Mr. Gunney nodded again. 

Mr. Peaslee, full of suspicion, took another tack. 
“Where’s Mis’ Gunney ?” he demanded. 

Obed looked up and showed a sheepish grin. 
“She’s in the house right now,” he admitted. “If 
you’re cal’latin’ to ask her why I’m goin’ to Ban- 
gor two days hand runnin’, I’d ruther tell you my- 
self. She’ll make it out wuss’n it actually is, mebbe, 
and I —” He came to a stop and his confusion 
was evident. 

Caleb seated himself on the chopping block and 
eyed Obed unrelentingly. ‘Out with it now!” he 
commanded, and Obed began. 

“Most every time we’ve got ready—or thought 
we was ready—t’ go to Bangor, my wife’s took up 
anywheres fr’m ten minutes to half an hour in goin’ 
back into the house for things that she’s forgot 
—things you’d think any reas’nable pusson would 
be sure to r’member ’fore they started out t’ go 
any place. I’m only tellin’ you the truth when I 
say that I’ve seen the time when I’ve turned back 
no less’n five times after we’ve got started for 
some little things that she’s forgot and claimed 
she couldn’t get along without. 

“Night ’fore last, when she found out I was cal’- 
latin’ to go to the city come mornin’, she let on 
that she’d made up her mind to go along with me. 
I didn’t say nothin’ agin her goin’, but I did take 
’casion to tell her jest how things was. 

““*Now you look here!’ s’I. ‘I’m ready and 
willin’ you sh’d go ’long with me, but I want this 





understood right here, to-night! If you’re goin’ 
with me to-morrow,’ I says, ‘you want to be all 
ready to go when J get ready; there ain’t goin’ to 
be any turnin’ back after things you’ve forgot— 
not to-morrow, there ain’t!’ s’I. 

***T promised to get that butter and them p’taters 
into the city for a customer,’ I says, ‘and the butter 
and p’taters is the main reason and the only rea- 
son,’ s’I, ‘for the trip. So you be ready,’ s’I, ‘and 
don’t you forgit nothin’.’ 

“Well, at the very fust, while I was talkin’ that 
way, she started to get a mite stirred up over what 
I was sayin’, claimin’ she wa’n’t any more likely V 
forgit things than I was, but after I’d called her 
mind to six or seven diff’rent times she fin’ly shut 
up and agreed to do the best she could, anyway. 
“T’ll say this for her: she was up and stirrin’ in 
the mornin’, and was outdoors with her things on 
*fore I got all my p’taters loaded. Mebbe that kind 
of throwed me off a mite and helped to make hap- 
pen—well, what did happen. 

“What I’d ought to’ve done was to keep right 
on with my own business, but ’stead of that I 
begun to question her ’bout things she commonly 
forgits, like whether she had her spectacles and 
her gloves, and one thing and another—things she 
never seems t’ think of till we’re half a mile down 
the road. ’S it turned out, she didn’t have her spec- 
tacles, and mebbe I did thorn her a mite too much 
over that. She says I did, anyway, and she an- 
swered back so sharp at the time that I kind of 
hurried a mite loadin’, and we got in and started. 

“Fust mile or so she started once or twice to say 
somethin’, but I sort of poked fun at her ’bout her 
spectacles, and at last she shut her mouth tight, 
and I didn’t get another word out of her one way 
or another all the way into the city. 

“When we got there I says to her, ‘Now,’ s’I, 
‘I’m goin’ to d’liver my stuff, because that’s what 
I’ve come for, mostly, and then,’ I says, ‘1’ll drive 
you wherever you want to go.’ She didn’t say any- 
thin’, so I drove round to my customer and on- 
loaded the p’taters, and when I come to reach for 
the firkin of butter—it wa’n’t there! 

“Then she up and spoke for the fust time for an 
hour. ; 

“*Vour butter,’ s’she, ‘that you’ve made a special 
trip t? bring in,is right where you left it—on the 
shelf in the spring house; you was so busy tellin’ 
me my failin’s this mornin’ that you went and 
forgot all about your own,’ she says, grinnin’. ‘I 
had a notion for the fust mile or so,’ s’she, ‘to ask 
you if you’d taken the butter, but every time | 
tried to speak of it your mind was so full of spec- 
tacles that I fin’ly give it up,’ she says. ‘Mebbe to- 
morrow,’ s’she, ‘you’ll have better luck — goin’ 
alone; mebbe you’ll think to take your butter.’ 

“Dm glad to be goin’ alone,” said Obed, with a 
thankful sigh. “I want to get shut of her!” 
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SOUNDS OF TREES 


Ts blind botanist of Leeds, Mr. John Grim- 
shaw Wilkinson, lost his sight forty-two 
years ago, when he was twenty-two years 
old. On becoming blind he immediately took up 
the study of science, particularly botany, and pur- 
sued it until he became a well-known authority. 
At the present time he can recognize any one of 
eight hundred British flowering plants, foreign 
trees and foreign weeds simply by the sense of 
touch. “If I feel a poppy leaf on a hot July morn- 
ing,” he told a correspondent of the London Times, 
“it feels cold; but if I feel a leaf of London pride 
at the same time, it is quite warm, although the 
plants may be within a yard of each other. When 
I touch anything I notice whether it is warm or 
cold, and then ask myself, ‘Why?’” 

Mr. Wilkinson says that his first observations in 
sound were concerned with the variations caused 
by growing crops. Later he studied the manner in 
which trees of every description gathered water 
during the rain and cast it from them either in- 
ward toward the stem or outward. He discovered 
that during heavy showers trees made different 
noises, and he learned to tell them by the sound 
of the falling rain. The most silent tree, he says, 
is the Pinus sylvestris, which makes only an occa- 
sional hiss even in very severe thunderstorms. 
The oak is the noisiest of trees in a thunder- 
storm, because it reflects the echoes by its leaves 
and also by its stem, and raindrops have a more 
drumlike effect upon it than upon any other tree. 
It is in a wood composed of oak trees that birds 
are at their best. Among pine trees, owing to the 
softness of the wood, which absorbs the sound, 
birds are not heard to the same advantage. The 
poplar tree, which is sensitive to electricity, is 
almost silent in a thunderstorm, but after the 
storm is over it is more noisy, because the twigs 
are more elastic. 8 


MARK TWAIN AS A PRACTICAL 
JOKER 


N his book, A Golden Age of Authors, Mr. 
W. W. Ellsworth says that Mark Twain was not 
often a practical joker, but once he perpetrated 

a joke that incidentally brought together two good 
men. Thomas B. Reed and Mark Twain were on a 
train approaching New York when Reed asked 
his companion if he could direct him to some small, 
quiet hotel where he would not be bothered. 

“Why, surely, the Hotel Gilder is the place for 
you.” 

“Hotel Gilder? And where is that?” 

“Just behind the Brevoort House on Clinton 
Place—very small, very quiet—doesn’t take in 
everybody. Ring the bell and tell them what you 
want; if there’s any trouble, ask to see the propri- 
etor, tell him who you are and that I sent you.” 

So it happened that when the “proprietor,” Mr. 
Richard Watson Gilder, came downstairs and 
found out who the guest was who so persistently 
wanted a room in his house and who had sent him, 
it is not unlikely that the laughter could have been 
heard as far as Mark Twain’s home, which was 
round the corner and a block up Fifth Avenue. 
Reed stayed, and the friendship of the statesman 
and the editor, thus begun, lasted through their 


lives. 
eo 2 


A ROUND TRIP 


ECENTLY, says the Forecast, Aunt Mary 

Wells, who is one of the few “‘befo’-de-wah” 

negroes who are left in a little Kentucky 
town, was discussing the merry-go-round with her 
employer. 

“Nawsuh, Mr. Malcolm,” she said, “nawsuh, I 
don’ ride on none o’ dem things. Why, Mr. Mal- 
colm, I’se seen some o’ dese hyah fool niggers 
git on that thing and ride as much as a dollar’s 
worth, and git off at de very same place dey gits 
on at; and I sez to’em, ‘Now yo’ spent yo’ money, 





child, whar yo’ been?’ ” 
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THE FAIREST MONTH 


BY MARIA CONDE 


The wind is like a feather 

In the bonnet of the Spring; 
Her milliner, the Weather, 

Has trimmed the pretty thing. 


The meadow is beseeching 
A coat of goblin green; 

The willow trees are teaching 
Their boughs a brighter sheen. 


The hills, with flowers garnished, 
Support a little moon; 

The aspen leaves are varnished, 
For it’s June, June, June! 


°°? 
LITTLE ROAST PIG 


BY CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


ITTLE Mary Ellen had never seen any- 
i thing so wonderful as the big city market. 
She had always lived in the country, 
and so when her family moved to town she 
found everything strange and exciting. But 
the best of all was the market. She found 
that out the very first day after they were 
settled in the new house, when her mother 
with a large basket and she herself with a 
little basket went out to buy some food. 

Mary Ellen’s eyes grew round as she walked 
down the long line in front of the stalls. There 
was the butter-and-eggs man, dressed all in 
white, who stood behind a toy-sized farmhouse 
and served his customers with pats of yellow 
butter and even with combs of dripping golden 
honey. There was the fruit - and - vegetables 
man, with a gay red handkerchief knotted at 
his neck, and piles of apples and oranges, let- 
tuce and onions and peas all round him. Then 
there was a baker man and an oyster man— 
sO many men in fact that Mary Ellen became 
a little bewildered. Before she realized it, she 
had lost sight of her mother altogether. As she 
wandered round looking for her she caught 
sight of a large sign on the butcher man’s 
eounter; very sorrowfully she spelled it out, 
letter by letter: 

ROASTING PIGS FOR SALE 


‘*O dear!’’ she said in distress. 

Then Mary Ellen laughed, for suddenly she 
heard a merry little squeal. Stooping down, she 
saw under the butcher man’s counter a small 
pink pig in a crate. He looked exactly like the 
little pink pigs she used to see in the country. 

‘*Hello, Little Roast Pig!’’ she said. 

There were some red apples in her basket, 
and she took one out and gave it to him. Then 
she opened her beaded purse and counted the 
money in it. 

Mary Ellen did not really have to count the 
money, for she knew exactly how much it was 
—two precious dollars, in fifty-cent pieces, that 
she had been saving up for a long time, to buy 
a piano with some day. 

She had changed her mind now about the 
piano. Laying the coins on the table, she spoke 
bravely to the butcher man. 

‘‘Would you sell this Little Roast Pig before 
he is roasted for four bright fifty-cent pieces ?’’ 

The man stopped weighing sausages and 
looked down at Mary Ellen, who stood smiling 
in her country blue calico dress and 





put the beruffled pig into Mary Ellen’s tender 
arms. After that Mary Ellen went straight 
home. She knew her mother would not be 
alarmed, for the house was only a block away, 
and they had decided on the way down to the 
market that if Mary Ellen became tired she 
should go home. 

Late that night, after the street noises had 
stopped, a strange sound waked Mary Ellen’s 
family. It waked also the other families that 
lived in the same house. The sound, which 





A LESSON IN MANNERS 


With doubt and hesitation we asked Tip dog to tea. 
We wondered how his manners would seem in company. 
We feared that he would tear the cloth, or break a plate — or maybe both. 


We tied a napkin on him and stood him in his place. 
We thought, “‘ How mortifying if he should bark at grace!” 
We said, “ He’ll surely snap at food and do the way no diner should.” 


We had to beg his pardon: his manners did not fail. 
“ Please ’’ with his ears he said to us, and “ Thank you ” with his tail. 
We never had a guest to tea who showed more perfect courtesy ! 





CRALLBE IN >  baGe rr 2 


went over to the market to ask the butcher 
man if Mary Ellen had paid him enough. She 
had paid him too much, the man said, smiling, 
and he sent back one of the bright fifty-cent 
pieces to be a nest egg in the little beaded 
purse. 

And the best part of it all was that Little 
Roast Pig kept on living there on the roof of 
the house until the family moved to the coun- 
try again. Then he went with them, no longer 
a Little Roast Pig, but a Big Pet Pig, very 


ORAWN BY MARY T. AYER 


BY HARRISON LONG 





was sharp and shrill, seemed to come from the 
high flat roof. 

Everyone ran out into the halls to listen. 
The strange noise kept up. Presently it broke 
into a series of little sharp noises. 

‘‘Oh,’’ cried Mary Ellen, who was still half 
asleep, ‘‘that must be Little Roast Pig, crying 
for his supper! I forgot to feed him.’’ 

‘Little Roast Pig?’’ the people echoed, won- 
dering. 

‘‘ Little Roast Pig?’’ the family asked, 
amazed. 

Mary Ellen explained. ‘‘I bought a tiny, 
live pink pig at the market with my money, 
to keep him from being roasted. And when I 
came home, I put him up on the roof with a 
packing box for a pen.’”’ 

‘Then everyone laughed, and each family be- 
gan to hunt round for something for the little 
pig’s supper! 

The next morning Mary Ellen’s mother 





handsome and very well-behaved. Mary Ellen 
was so proud of him that she showed him at 
the county fair, and he took a prize. 


°°? 
MRS. ALPHABET’S T 


BY PAULINE FRANCES CAMP 


OOD old Mrs. Alphabet, early in June, 
* entertained most D-lightfully one after- 

noon. She received in the L of the 
house, so they say, B-comingly dressed in a 
gown of P-K. Her menu was fit to be set 
before kings, for she has a Y YY YY cook who 
attends to such things. There were PPPPP 
from her garden, and fish from the CCCCC; 
there was sweet yellow honey quite fresh from 
her BBBBB. Her T, most refreshing, was 
served, it is true, by a Chinaman wearing a 





very long Q; but he minded his manners, nor 





uttered a sound, and never once lifted his 1I1IT 
from the ground. Each guest, as she said a 
regretful good-by, was helped to a large piece 
of Alphabet PI. And each one X-claimed as 
the hostess she passed, ‘‘I O U my thanks for 
a charming repast.’? And she, with a bow of 
refinement and EEEEE, replied, ‘‘U R wel- 
come; return when you please!’’ 
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THE BLUEBIRD 


BY ELLEN MILLER DONALDSON 


UNDREDS of moons ago the Great 
H Spirit called the birds together and gave 

each of them a song. In those long ago 
moons all of the birds had plain, dark feathers, 
but they were happy in spite of it. Their songs 
were so beautiful that they did not mind their 
simple gray clothes. 

One day the Great Spirit summoned the 
birds again; they came fluttering together in 
answer to his call. 

‘You shall have wonderful colors,’’ the 
Great Spirit told them, ‘‘so that you may make 
the earth beautiful as well as sweet. ’’ 

Then the Great Spirit painted their feathers. 
When he was done, some of the birds shone 
like the yellow sunshine, some flashed in scar- 
let, some wore white, and some were dressed 
in rainbow tints. Others were as blue as the 
April sky ; still others looked like the leaves 
after autumn has been in the woods. 

After that the birds were happier than ever. 
They flew joyfully through the woods and over 
the fields. The plants and the trees called them 
Flowers-with-a-Song. 

‘Sing to us!’’ they cried as the birds flew 
past. 

The butterflies loved them and named them 
Flowers-with-Wings. 

Sometimes they skimmed the mountain lake 
and sang to the fishes far below in its clear, 
cool waters. Sometimes they perched on the 
tent poles of the tribe and swelled their little 
throats with happy singing. 

Now it chanced that on the day when the 
Great Spirit gave the birds their colors, one 
small bird was far away singing to the Little 
Brothers of the Wood and so did not hear the 
Great Spirit’s call. When he came back and 
saw the beautiful feathers of the other birds 
he looked down at his little dull, gray coat 
and was sad. 

Then one day the Great Spirit called the 
little bird and gave him an errand todo. He 
was to fly far, far away to the place where 
the Blue-Sky-Trail touches the earth, and 
from there he was to bring back a scrap of 
blue. 

The little bird started off alone, singing his 
sweet, cheery song. On and on he went tire- 
lessly, for he was swift and strong of wing. 
During the day he flew in the yellow sunshine 
over green fields, brown forests and sparkling 
blue water; at night he slept high in a tree 
top while the Moon Mother kept guard. 

Three times the sun set and three times it 
rose, and at last he reached the end of the 
Blue-Sky-Trail. Then he took a serap of the 
blue, blue sky and went winging toward home 
again. 

But as he flew high over the Indian village 
he looked down and saw an old chief sitting by 
the door of a wigwam. All the young braves 
had gone to follow the track of the deer and 
had left the old man alone. 

The bird felt sorry for the lonely 





her country hat with a mended rim. 

‘*T feel sure he doesn’t want to be 
roasted,’’ she went on, ‘‘and I have 
a great deal of money here and will 
pay it all for him.’’ 

The man scratched his head. 
‘Well, that is a fair bargain,’’ he 
said; ‘‘all your money for a pig that 
i don’t want to keep. I suppose you 
are right about his not wanting 
to be roasted. I’ve been keeping him 
here as a sort of advertisement, but 
there is plenty of business without 
him. He’s been squealing all day, 
just as if he wanted to go home.”’ 

With that the butcher man lifted 
the little pig out of the crate and 
set him up on the counter. . 

Mary Ellen took out her fou 
bright fifty-cent pieces, one by one, 
and laid them down. The butcher 
man was about to hand her purchase 
across the counter when he had a 
kind thought. Pulling some of the 
red tissue paper festoons from the 
wp of the stall, he made a ruffled 
collar for the pig, like the ruffs that 
lords and ladies used to wear, and 
iastened it round his neck. 

‘There you are,’’ he said, as he 





THE ROSE SCHOOL 


Mistress Pink Rose keeps a school 
In the garden, leafy, cool; 
Teaches rosebuds how to grow, 
How to dance when south 
winds blow, 












BY CELIA THORNTON 


closes, 


roses. 


How to curisy, how to dress 
With the most becomingness. 
When the summer school term 


Pupils all are perfect 


CRAWN BY 
L. J. BRIOGMAN 


old chief. He was in great haste to 
reach home ; nevertheless, he perched 
on the pole of the wigwam and sang 
his sweet song over and over again. 
Day after day he stayed on, singing 
the same sweet song. A kind tree 
near by guarded his bit of blue sky 
while he cheered the lonely chief. 

All the neighborhood birds were 
very beautiful; they made fun of 
his dull, plain feathers. But he sang 
on, unheeding them, until the braves 
came back and the old chief was 
lonely no more. Then he started 
homeward again. 

When the long journey was over 
at last the Great Spirit took the 
scrap of blue that had come from 
the end of the Blue-Sky-Trail and 
put it over the little brown bird. 

‘*You shall wear this,’’ he said, 
‘*and from now on you shall be 
the very first bird of spring. As 
you cheered the lonely chief with 
your cheery, sweet song, so you 
shall cheer the other people of the 
earth. ’’ 

From that day to this all hearts 
look forward with happiness to the 





flash of the first bluebird in spring. 
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HOW TO LEARN TO SWIM 
I, The Back Stroke 


O swim well is a duty that everyone owes 
to himself and to others. The girl who 
can take care of herself in the water not 
only relieves some one else of the responsi- 
bility of taking care of her but contributes to 
the safety of those who cannot swim. More- 
over, aS a means toward symmetrical devel- 
opment of the body and increased physical 
vitality, swimming is unsurpassed. The vigor- 
ous motions that it requires bring into play 
almost every muscle in the body and improve 
the action of heart and lungs. Then, too, swim- 
ming reduces surplus fat. At the close of win- 
ter many girls find that they have grown stouter 
because they have not exercised sufficiently 
during the cold weather. Vigorous swimming 
will do much to correct that condition. All 
exercises are more wholesome when they are 
taken out of doors, and swimming is no excep- 
tion to that rule. The exposure to sun, air and 
water—especially if it be salt water—is an ex- 
cellent tonic for the skin, and by the oxygen 
that the body absorbs the blood stream is 
purified. 

Select a bathing suit that is light and roomy 

enough to give your muscles absolutely free 
play. No girl can hope to become a good swim- 
mer who wears a suit burdened with ruffles, 
tight bands or surplus material. The one-piece 
Jersey suit, with a short skirt attached, is the 
best model. The Jersey stretches with the 
movements of the body and sheds water easily. 
Or, if you wish, you can make an excellent 
suit at home. Use brilliantine, which is light 
and practicable, and cut the skirt and the 
blouse in one piece, the tights in another. 

Wear a close-fitting rubber cap and, unless 
you are going to swim where the bottom is very 
rough, dispense with shoes, which are usually 
an unnecessary weight. 

The first thing that a beginner has to learn 
is that until she has learned how to swim she 
must never attempt it unless she is accom- 
panied by an experienced swimmer. A little 
knowledge often makes a girl reckless. 

The next thing is to accustom yourself to 
being under the water; when you have done 
that, your confidence will steadily increase. 
Take a big breath, put your head under the 
water, with your eyes closed, and count ten; 
lift your head from the water and rest; repeat 
the exercise five times. Then duck your head 
again, this time with your eyes open while 
your head is submerged, and count twenty. 
Practice that five times. 

Next, face the pier or diving platform and 
grasp it, with the hands placed about twelve 
inches apart. (Fig. 1.) Then raise both feet so 
that they are braced against the pier, as in 
Fig. 2, lie back on the water and extend your 
arms at your side; at the same time give a 
strong push with your feet. Your body should 
now be in the position shown in Fig. 3. Straight- 
en the arms, the knees and the body, drop the 
head back so as to raise the chest, and place 
the heels together; now you have Fig. 4. Hold 
that position as long as you can; keep the body 
straight, but relaxed from head to toe. 

To bring yourself back to an upright position, 
bend the knees toward the chest, and at the same 
time, with a strong motion, swing the arms first 
down and then forward. (Figs. 5, 6, 7 and 8.) 

The next step i8 to learn to float easily. In 
practicing floating remember to relax, to breathe 
deeply and evenly, and to let the head fall far 
back into the water. Do not bend at the hips. Lie 
flat on your back and practice each of the follow- 
ing exercises several times: 

For the “star” position (Fig. 9), hold the arms 
diagonally over the head and spread the legs 
apart. 

The “T” position is shown in Fig. 10. Hold the 
arms at right angles to the body, extend the legs, 
and keep the legs close together. 

Fig. 11 illustrates the ‘‘head-grasp” position. 
Place the hands at the back of the head and hold 
the legs as you would for Fig. 10. 

For the “needle’’ position (Fig. 12), lower the 
arms to the sides, and keep the position of the 
legs unchanged. 

Now you are ready to practice the simple back 
stroke; that is the first actual swimming stroke 
for you to learn. Push off from the pier as in Figs. 
1, 2,3 and 4. Then, with 
the legs held straight, 
practice the arm stroke 
alone. On Count 1 bring 
the hands to the sides 
of the chest, so that 
the elbows lie flat on 
the water at right an- 
gles to the body. On 
Count 2 move the arms 
sidewise. On Count 3 
bring them to the sides 
again with a strong 
movement. On Count 4 
rest and ride on the 
stroke, with the body 
extended. Practice the 
arm stroke until you 
can execute it easily 
and correctly. Then 
learn the leg stroke. 

On Count 1 bend the 
knees outward and 
raise them almost to 
the surface of the 
water; keep the feet 
well together. On 
Count 2 stretch the 
legs far apart, and on 
Count 3 bring them to- 
gether with a strong, 
quick movement. Rest 
on Count 4 and ride on 
the stroke ; then repeat _ 
the exercise. When 
you have mastered it, 
combine the arm and 
leg movements. As 
soon as you can do that 
you will be swimming 
on your back. Practice 
regularly until you ex- 
ecute the stroke with 
ease. 








A DRESS THAT 1S 
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THE BACK PUSH-OFF 
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TO BRING YOURSELF TO AN UPRIGHT POSITION 
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FLOATING 





Start Count 


Count 2 Count 8 and 4 


ARM STROKE 





Start Count 1 


Count 2 Count 3 and 4 


LEG STROKE 








Count 1 


Count 2 Count 3 and 4 


ARM AND LEG STROKES COMBINED 


Of course all the directions for making the 
strokes are just as good for boys as for girls. 

How to execute the side and the breast stroke 
will be told in the Girls’ Page in later numbers of 
The Youth’s Companion. 
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A DRESS FOR WARM WEATHER 


OW. to dress comfortably and at the same 

time attractively is a question that con- 

fronts girls with the arrival of the first warm 

days of summer. The girl who is in business finds 

it especially difficult to keep cool and yet be well- 
dressed. 

A simple dress like that shown in the illustra- 
tion offers a solution to the problem. The blouse 
is cut on the familiar kimono blouse pattern, and 
the skirt is gathered ; it may, however, be pleated. 
The sleeves are bell-shaped. 

There are many patterns on the market for 
simple, attractive dresses of that kind. Choose 
one that you think will be becoming to you; direc- 
tions for making the dress usually accompany 
every pattern. 

If you wish, you may cut the dress with elbow 
sleeves; then make several sets of lower sleeves 

and attach them by means of snap fastenings. 
In that way you can change the style of your 
sleeves as often as you care to. They may be 
of white Georgette crape or organdie gathered 
at the bottom with a narrow grosgrain ribbon; 
or they may be made of the same material as 
the dress. If you prefer to do so, wear the 
sleeves elbow length, with or without cuffs. 

Voile, poplin and linen are the most satisfac- 
tory materials for dresses of that kind. They 
are cool, comfortable, pretty and washable. 
Choose solid, quiet colors—such as brown or 
dark blue or a soft, dull shade of green—or 
some pretty figured pattern. 

You may trim the dress with narrow black 
or dull gold braid or with colored silks em- 
broidered in a simple pattern; or you may 
wear it untrimmed, with crisp white collar and 
cuffs. For a voile dress use muslin, lawn or 
organdie collar and cuffs; for a poplin or a 
linen use linen, piqué or silk. 
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DAILY VACATION BIBLE 
SCHOOLS 


[The eighth of a series of articles for the 
Sunday-school teacher] 


ITH secular schools to attend during 

the week and Sunday school on Sun- 

day, children are well employed for the 
greater part of their time. But there is a slack 
season every year when day schools and—in 
many large cities at least—churehes and Sun- 
day schools are closed. When that time comes 
a great number of children are thrown on their 
own devices. As a rule that means playing all 
day in the streets. 

About twenty years ago certain members 
of Lower Manhattan congregations who were 
obliged to spend August in town noticed that 
hundreds of the children who had come to 


Sunday school faithfully during the winter and 
spring had been left in the lurch at the coming of 
the summer season, with no work to occupy them 
and no playground but the streets. 

The situation offered food for serious thought. 
It was not long before that thought bore fruit in 
a plan that, starting on a small scale, has 
grown to wonderful proportions. Five 
churches threw their doors wide to the 
children and invited them to spend a part 
of each week day inside. A group of theo- 
logical students and other church workers 
were in charge of the sessions. All through 
the morning hours the children were kept 
happy and busy in the cool Sunday-school 
rooms. The new interests that they acquired 
during those hours, and the good influences 
that they unconsciously absorbed, were a 
safeguard for them all the rest of the day. 

That first experiment in Bible schools 
was followed by others in near-by cities. 
The idea continued to spread. Young men 
and women from the best colleges and 
seminaries in the Middle Atlantic States 
came forward and offered their services 
for the work. Later on the movement ex- 
panded to the South, to Boston and to 
Chicago, and soon after that still farther. 

In 1907 a National Vacation Bible School 
Committee was organized, with an advisory 
group that before long numbered among 
its members a hundred of the leading edu- 
cators and clergymen of the country; four 
years later the organization was incorpo- 
rated as the Daily Vacation Bible School 
Association. In 1916 the International Association 
of Daily Vacation Bible Schools was formed. The 
last-named body, which is international, interde- 
nominational and permanent, seldom enters a 
new field without an invitation. In fact, the move- 
ment is growing so rapidly that funds and trained 
workers are not always available for a prompt 
response to a call from new territory. When a 
city is selected from a waiting list, an experienced 
man is sent there to organize the work, get it well 
under way and put it if possible on a self-support- 
ing basis. Generally the new school is able, at the 
end of a few months, to stand on its own feet; if 
it is not, the association continues to help it as 
long as help is necessary. 

Financial support comes in various ways — 
through association membership dues and general 
and local contributions ; through colleges that pro- 
vide scholarships or pledge themselves to keep up 
schools; through the Woman’s International Aux- 
iliary; and by other means. Generous persons who 
are interested in the movement have founded 
memorial schools; others have shown their inter- 
est by bestowing annuities and legacies. The plan 
of collecting penny offerings from pupils, for the 
purpose of establishing new schools, has proved 
very successful. Last summer the children gave 
seventeen hundred dollars. Hereafter the Woman’s 
International Auxiliary will duplicat 2 their annual 
offering. 

The work of a Vacation Bible School is very 
diversified. The morning programme is divided 
into two periods, the Bible hour and the industrial 
hour. The first period is devoted to opening exer- 
cises, a singing lesson, a Scripture story and a 
talk on patriotism, health or some other important 
subject. The workers take great pains to make 








the exercises appealing and attractive. The 
second period is used for instruction in occu- 
pational work — weaving hammocks, seating 
chairs, metal work, sewing, stenciling, basketry 
and such things. Every child is given a chance 
to master some form of profitable handwork. 
Sometimes the pupils work for themselves from 
models chosen with a view to the needs and 
tastes of their environment. At other times 
they give their work for the benefit of a hospi- 
tal or local charity. Codperation of that kind, 
when stimulated by patriotic talks and com- 
munity studies, has a strong influence for sane 
Americanism. 

The following figures show the growth of the 
Vacation Bible School movement. In 1901 there 
were five experimental schools. To-day the 
association directs more than seven hundred 
and fifty schools in this country, Canada, China 
and elsewhere. Even Siberia is represented in 
the list. There are, moreover, about three hun- 
dred schools that are under denominational or 
individual control. In the whole United States 
there are about nine hundred schools, in which 
a hundred and seventeen thousand children 
are registered as regular attendants. 

The institution meets a great social demand 
of the present age and is in line with the best 
thought of modern sociologists. It is a united 
effort of progressive Christians to make Chris- 
tian citizens of the children of all lands. Some 
of the by-products of the plan are highly im- 
portant, too. The work offers a splendid op- 
portunity to young people who wish to study 
at first-hand the great problems of humanity. 
It helps, also, to solve the problem that con- 
fronts many city churches each year—the ques- 
tion of how to keep the Sunday school from 
becoming more or less permanently disorgan- 
ized by the summer vacation. When September 
comes the loss in former pupils is more than 
made up by recruits from the highways and 
hedges. Still another good result of the move- 
ment is its success in interesting neighbor- 
hoods in their own problems and prospects. 
With social, civic and religious forces working 
together for one end, great results are bound 
to come. 
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THE SPIDER AND YOUR CAMERA 


O girl wants to sleep late on warm, bright 
mornings when all out of doors, green 
and fresh, urges her to come out and 

enjoy it, and to seek and find new beauties in 
forest and in field. 

Photographing spiders’ webs is a fascinating 
pastime, and one that especially lends itself to 
the early morning, for in order to take such 
photographs you must be afield while the dew 
is still upon the grass. You can find spiders’ 
webs in fields and gardens, round brush piles, 
in the corners of fences, or even out in the 
open meadows or in ditches by the roadside. 
Glistening with the morning dew, the silken 
cords stand out as if spun from silver; and 
your lens will record every thread of those 
fragile patterns. 

Almost any camera will do; one of the focusing 
type, however, with a bellows draw long enough to 
enable you to work close to your subject, is the 
best. But if you measure the distance to the sub- 
ject accurately, the ordinary hand camera with a 
portrait attachment will serve. Since a small stop 
—about f. 16—should be 
used, it is absolutely 
necessary to have a tri- 
pod ; the exposure should 
range from one half sec- 
ond to several seconds, 
depending upon the light 
and other conditions. If 
you use plates, choose 
those of the nonhalation 
type. Film, being very 
thin and closely backed 
with black paper, is non- 
halative. 

When you have found 
a suitable subject, set 
up your tripod and make 
an exposure at once, for 
the heat of the sun or 
even a‘ gentle breeze 
may destroy the web. 

If you note that every 
species of spider builds 
a web slightly different 
from every other, if you 
are up early enough to 
eatch one of the little 
weavers in the act of 
building, you may learn 
how she lies in wait for her prey, and how her 
web serves as a home for herself, a trap for he: 
catch and a delicate telegraph system by means 
of which she can detect the approach of danger 
Your trouble will have been well repaid, even it 
you fail to expose a plate. 
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GRAPE GELATIN 


N sultry summer weather few dishes are sv 
refreshing as well-chilled grape gelatin. It is 
easy to make and can be served in many ways 

To two thirds cupful of prepared, unfermented 
grape juice add the juice of one lemon, one thir’ 
cupful of cold water and one half cupful of granu 
lated sugar. Bring the mixture to the boiling point, 
then pour it over four dessert-spoonfuls of granu- 
lated gelatin and stir it until the gelatin is dis 
solved. Finally, pour the whole into a mould ant 
set it aside to stiffen. Serve the dish very cold wil! 
slightly sweetened whipped cream. 

If you wish, you can combine the gelatin with a 
grapefruit salad. Use lettuce—preferably romaine 
—that has become crisp and cold in the ice box 
On every other leaf place a spoonful of grape 
gelatin, and on the alternate leaves, place spoon- 
fuls of juicy grapefruit pulp. 

Served with cream cheese, the gelatin makes 
an unusual and delightful dish. Place crisp lettuce 
on individual plates, and on the leaves arrange 
alternately small spoonfuls of grape gelatin anc 
fresh balls of cream cheese. In the centre of eac!: 
plate, garnished with a cheese ball, place a smal, 
tender leaf or the centre of a head of lettuce. _ 

Although grape gelatin is especially attractive 
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Malaga grapes, bits of orange and banana and 
chopped walnut meats; or else serve the gelatin 
on fresh lettuce and garnish the dish with fruit 
and nut meats. 
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BUTTONHOLE EXTENSION LOOP 


OME garments are better fastened by a button 
S and a buttonhole extension loop than they 
are by the regulation buttonhole, or flat, loop. 

For sheer garments use fine thread in making 
the extension loop; for coats or furs use heavy silks 
or worsteds. Insert a pin in the cloth, with the head 
at the point at which 
you wish the curve of 
the loop to be, and take 
up the material the de- 
sired length of the loop. 
Bring the needle and the 
knotted thread through 
the cloth at the lower 
side of the point of the 
pin. Pass the thread un- 
der the head_of the pin 
and take astitch through 
the cloth under the point ; 
insert the point of the 
needle at the upper side 
of the point of the pin 
and bring it out where you first inserted the 
needle. Repeat that until you have passed five 
strands of thread under the head of the pin and 
fastened it at the point of the pin. Then work over 
the strands; use the blanket stitch,— which is 
really the buttonhole stitch worked at wide inter- 
vals, —and, to avoid catching the needle in the 
cloth, slip the head of the needle—not the point— 
under the strands every time that you make a 
stitch. 

After you have closely worked the strands over, 
make a bar across the end by taking three stitches 
through the cloth at the point of the pin, one stitch 
over another. In making the blanket stitches over 
the bar, work through the cloth every time, to 
make the work firm. If you wish to make an ex- 
tension loop at the very edge of the garment, pin 
a small square of paper to the edge, and remove 
it when you have completed the loop. 
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THE “IDEAL” GIRL 


“6 DEAR,” said Hilda with a sigh, as she 
QO threw herself disconsolately into the low 
chair by Miss Porter’s desk, ‘ another 
idol shattered! Marian Somers isn’t at all the sort 
of girl I thought she was! I’ve been disappointed 
so many times that I’ve given up hope of ever 
finding the ideal girl at all! Isn’t it discouraging!” 
“It would be,” answered Miss Porter with a 
reassuring smile, “if there weren’t something you 
could do to prevent it.” 

“T could prevent it?” asked Hilda, her eyes big 
with astonishment. ‘‘What do you mean, Miss 
Porter?” 

“Why don’t you try. to be your own ideal girl?” 
suggested Miss Porter. “You’re the only person I 
know of that you can make over to suit your own 
requirements.” 

Hilda stared. ‘But that is perfectly impossible!” 
she cried. ‘“‘Why, I never could—never in the 
world!” 

“If it’s an impossible ideal,’ retorted Miss 
Porter, “do you think it’s fair to ask any other 
girl to live up to it?” 

She picked up a paper and pencil. “Just take 
these, and make a list of the adjectives that de- 
scribe this ideal girl of yours. I should like to see 
just how impossible she is.” 

For twenty minutes Hilda sat and thought and 
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In cold weather use less gelatin, and | I already have a lot more sympathy for Marian 
just before the dish sets add to it seeded, sliced | 





| only one or two books, fasten rubber tapes along 
| the inside of the trunk and slip the books into 
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as a summer dish, it is palatable at any season of | 


big game that I can play it hard. And, Miss Porter, 
Somers than I had when I came!” 
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HOW TO PACK A TRUNK 
N= that vacation time has come, every girl 


will be glad of a few suggestions that will 

help her to pack delicate frocks and waists 
in such a way that they will come out unwrinkled 
at the end of a journey. 

If your trunk has several trays, packing is not 
so difficult; but even then you must take care to 
have everything smooth and tight. If you have 
many books to pack, it is a good plan to have a 
false bottom made to fit the trunk. When that has 
been filled with books, it can be securely strapped 
down to the bottom by straps nailed in place. Or 
you can use a heavy pasteboard box that fits the 
bottom of the trunk. In case you wish to pack 





them. Books packed loosely will slide about and 
disarrange lighter articles. 

If there is only one tray, use packing boxes for 
the clothes. If you pack the garments smooth and 
tight, a small space will hold a good many. Choose 
boxes that fit well together. Use long boxes for 
the skirts and the dresses, and fasten bits of mus- 
lin inside each box at both ends. Then pin the 
garments to the strips of muslin with safety pins, 
and tie the box lids on with tape. Smaller boxes 
may be used for shirt waists, and collars and other 
neckwear may be packed in envelopes and placed 
in the box with the waists. Shoes also should be 
placed in boxes. 

That is a good way to pack a trunk when you 
intend to make frequent short stops on the way, 
for unpacking will be easy, since the boxes can 
be removed without disturbing the rest of the | 
contents of the trunk. } 

Packing boards are useful for skirts and dresses. | 
They may be either light wooden boards or pieces 
of heavy cardboard cut to the size of the trays. 
Cover them with some light-colored material and 
fasten tapes at intervals along the edges. Lay a 
skirt or a dress on one of the boards and tie it in 
place with the tapes. To make it more secure, put 
a safety pin through the tape and a bit of the gar- 
ment. If you are short of closet room in the house 
in which you are a guest, prop the boards against 
the wall and keep the skirts or the dresses on | 
them; in that case covers should bé made that | 
will slip over the packing boards. } 

The secret of packing a tyunk, no matter what 
system is followed, is to have everything as smooth 
and as tight as possible, and so fastened in place 
that it cannot slip when the trunk is handled 
roughly or set on end. 





COLLECTING HISTORIC FLOWERS 
Tei Girls’ Page for May gave suggestions for 


ee | 
| 


collecting leaves and making leaf pictures. 
Another kind of collection, and one that | 
most girls will enjoy, is a collection of historic | 
flowers. 

Every plant has a literature, and one reason for | 
hunting names in a botanical manual is to con- | 
nect the plants that you have found with what | 
has been written about them. The literature of | 
most plants is scientific; but there are others— 
and they include a large number of the wild flowers 
common in the more thickly populated parts of the 
country—that have a place in popular literature, 
too. 

Acquaintance with their human associations 
gives such plants a special interest, and there are 
few pastimes that are pleasanter and more in-| 
structive than collecting, pressing and preserving 
them. The girl who acquires a collection of that 



















Canajoharie,N. Y. 
“Foods of Finest Flavor” 








H boy, don’t you wish’t you 
had a slice? All the fellers 
like bread spread with 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter better’n 
pie or cake or anything. When you 
et home from school, just starved, 
Boab Nut Peanut Butter sure 
tastes good. Ask your mother to 
get a jar of Beech-Nut Peanut But- 
ter today, and keep it where you 
can reach it. She’ll let you have it, 
*cause she knows it’s good for you. 
Beecu-NutT PackinG ComPANY 






Beech-Nut 


Peanut Butter 
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Full size white enamel fae. nickeled 
12-gal. tank. Closes up in space ; 
sgeare. On castors—rollitanywhere. i | 


wrote and scratched out and wrote again. Then | kind and who keeps the specimens suitably ar- 
she looked up with pink cheeks. | ranged and stored,—in a small cabinet, perhaps, 
“Well, here she is, Miss Porter,’ she laughed; | —will find that she has a source of constant inter- 
“a first. sketch of her, anyhow, and it’s appalling: | est to herself as well as to her friends. 
““*Well-groomed, well-dressed, with a beautiful Each specimen—which, to be complete, should 
carriage and perfect manners, strictly honorable | include besides blossom and leaves a mature seed 
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in word and deed, brave, sweet, loving, unselfish, 


tactful, obliging, full of poise, a good student, good 
at play, enthusiastic, helpful.’ 

“T never realized what I expected of my ideal 
girl! And as for being her myself!’ Hilda raised 
her hands expressively and dropped them into her 
lap. 

“Read it again,” said Miss Porter; “once more, 
please, and tell me exactly which of those quali- 
ties you consider absolutely beyond your reach— 
if you tried your very best.” 

“It's the whole thing!’ declared Hilda. “I hon- 
estly don’t suppose there’s one thing there that I 
couldn’t get to be by working hard for years. But 
just think of being all of them!” 

“T must set you to reading Benjamin Franklin’s 
Autobiography,” suggested Miss Porter. ‘He 
made a list, too. Here, let me read you a bit: 

“*My intention being to acquire the habitude 
of all these virtues, I judged it would be well not 
to distract my attention by attempting the whole 
at once, but to fix it on one of them at atime... . 
| determined to give a week’s attention to each 
of the virtues successively. Thus in the first week, 
iy great guard was to avoid even the least offense 
against Temperance; leaving the other virtues to 
their ordinary chance.’ 

“With the first virtue acquired, Franklin went 

o the next. He chose thirteen virtues, and 
went through his ‘course’ four times a year. You 
should read it all, but now you’ll be especially 
interested in his results. He says: 

“*Though I never attained at the perfection I 
had been so ambitious of obtaining . . . yet I was 
by the endeavor a better and happier man than I 
otherwise should have been. .. . It may be well 
ny posterity should be informed that to this little 
artifice, with the blessing of God, their ancestor 
owed the constant felicity of his life down to his 
seventy-ninth year, in which this is written.’ ” 

“How interesting!” exclaimed Hilda eagerly, 
‘s Miss Porter finished. “And he really did sue- 
ceed, then, didn’t he? Do you know I never 
‘reamed that a really great man ever tried to 
'nake himself good and wise and all that. I always 
supposed they were born that way.” 

“The loveliest woman I have ever known,” said 
Miss Porter, ‘‘and the wisest, told me once that 
he tried to add a charm for every year.” 

‘Adding a charm for every year,’” repeated 
ililda. “I just love that, Miss Porter! And I’m 
sing to try it myself,” she promised impulsively. 

‘Will you help me start a sechedule—on Franklin’s 
‘nstallment plan? I think ll try two at a time, 
ne physical and one mental. I shall need a great 
‘cal of help, I’m sure, but it’s such a wonderful 





vessel or two—should be carefully pressed be- 
tween blotters and then mounted with glue or 
strips of gummed paper on sheets of white Bristol 
board of uniform size. At the lower right-hand | 
corner of the sheet there should be a label bearing | 
the name of the plant, the date when it was picked, | 
the place where it was found and a note or quota- | 
tion that tells what the associations of the plant are. 

For example, a specimen of the early yellow 
violet may be labeled: 





YELLOW VIOLET | 
(Viola Rotundifolia) 
Smith’s Woods April 1, 1920 


When beechen buds begin to swell 
And woods the bluebird’s warble know, 
The yellow violet’s modest bell 
Peeps from the last year’s leaves below. 
Bryant—The Yellow Violet. 


A common plantain may bear the notation: 


Known to the Indians as “the white man’s 
foot,’ because it followed the settlement of the 
land by the whites. 

Wheresoe’er they tread, beneath them 

Springs a flower unknown among us, 

Springs the White Man’s Foot in blossom. 
Longfellow— Hiawatha. 


A specimen of thyme, which is not native to 
America, although it is now naturalized here and 
there from chance seeds brought originally from 
abroad, may have this note: 


[ know a bank where the wild thyme blows, 
Shakespeare—A Midsummer Night’s Dream. | 


In hunting references to flowers a good book of 
quotations will prove almost invaluable. 

The pretty foreign grass that yields canary seed ; 
herbs like St.-John’s-wort and vervain, which have 
played an important part in Old-World supersti- 
tions and which many poets have made much of; 
the baleful plant to which we trace our dread 
word “‘assassin’’; the autumnal blossom that in- 
spired Whittier’s beautiful lyric, The Pressed 
Gentian; the “winking mary-buds” that Shake- 
speare has immortalized; Wordsworth’s “lesser 
celandine” ; the bluebell of Scotland—those are a 
few examples of the plants that grow wild within 
the region covered by Gray’s Manual of Botany, 
and that can be gathered into such a collection as | 
is here described. Not all may be found in one 
season, perhaps, but that only prolongs the zest 
of the hunt and furnishes an incentive to seek the 
woods and fields, and become familiar with the 
world of fresh green things and beautiful flowers 
and with the poetry that belongs to them. 
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LORE OF 
HOEING 


OST persons probably think that hoeing is as 
M natural as breathing and that there is noth- 

ing about it to learn. But a considerable 
number of persons make a handsome income teach- 
ing others how to breathe, and a few years ago 
one of the Middle Western agricultural colleges 
discovered that less than a third of its students 
knew how to hoe properly. 

Hoeing may be a simple art, but it has a lore of 
its own. Your grandfather would tell you that the 
first object of hoeing is to exterminate weeds, and 
that the best way is to strike the hoe well under 
the weed, shake its roots free from dirt and re- 
move it from the soil. He would warn you against 
merely cutting off the top of the weed, which 
leaves the roots in the ground to send up a new 
top; and he would also tell you that when weeds 
grow hear corn and potatoes you should bury the 
weeds by throwing up a hill. By killing the weeds 
and leaving them to rot in the hill, you enrich the 
soil. But we no longer hill corn, which does better 
with flat cultivation, for reasons not necessary to 
go into here, and it is a matter of controversy 
whether hilling or flat cultivation is the better for 
potatoes. 


KEEPING THE HOE SHARP 


Grandfather did not sharpen his hoe—“‘dull as 
a hoe” is a time-honored simile. But in modern 
practice the hoe is kept constantly sharp, both in 
front and at the sides. The general presence of 
witch grass nowadays has caused a change in 
hoeing methods, for it cannot be uprooted except 
at a prohibitive cost of time, and the best practice 
is to cut it somewhat below the surface. Frequent 
cuttings exterminate it. The root system becomes 
exhausted after it has thrown up several tops. 

A man who methodically hoes a large area sel- 
dom bothers to uproot some weeds and cut others. 





He compromises by cutting well under the sur- 
face, which cuts off the witch grass and brings 
the larger part of the roots of most other weeds to 
the surface. You can work much faster at anything 
when your motions are uniform. Both physical and 
mental labor are thereby reduced. Moreover, al- 
though in the past the principal aim of hoeing 
was to kill weeds, we now know that it has other 
important functions. Accordingly, we hoe oftener, 
and even if we do not uproot a weed the first time, 
continued cuttings exterminate it. 

But though the professional agriculturist uses 
the cutting method, the home gardener will do 
well to suit his method to the weeds, uprooting 
such plants as pigweed, worm weed, lamb’s-quar- 
ters and, if there is time, digging shallow holes 
between the rows and burying them. That is the 
best thing to do with purslane, or “pusley,” which 
will live for days on sun-baked soil and send out 
rootlets. If you are hoeing while the weeds are 
still small, you will do best to hoe with the end of 
the blade and churn up the soil. That buries most 
of the weeds and destroys those that are not 
buried. If you can manage to keep ahead of the 
weeds, that is the only kind of hoeing which you 
will need to do. 


USING THE CORNERS 


You will find that most of the time you are in- 
stinctively striking the corner of the hoe blade, 
thus using it as a pointed, triangular implement, 
because resistance is then less than when you 
draw with the broad side. Many gardeners use a 
triangular, or heart-shaped, hoe in preference to 
the oblong one. Many skilled hoers use the broad 
side, but swing the blade in little semicircular 
paths that describe an are from left to right or the 
reverse, which makes a sheering cut in the soil 
and so diminishes the resistance. The hoer gets 
the effect of the drawing cut of a curved blade, 
and if you will observe the men who get over the 
most ground in a day you will see that they use 
that stroke and that their movements are of clock- 
like regularity. Bear in mind that you sharpen 
your hoe not merely to cut weeds easily but be- 
cause a sharp hoe, a clean, bright hoe, goes through 
the soil more easily than a dull and rusty one. Do 
not sharpen the hoe as you would a knife, on two 
faces, but make a bevel. A file will do it quicker 
and better than a stone. 


THE WHEEL HOE 


It is not necessary to go here into the matter of 
the wheel hoe, for the manufacturers give full 
directions for using it. It cannot supersede the old 
hand hoe, but if your garden is of a considerable 
size and you cultivate it year after year you 
should have a wheel hoe with at least cultivator 
attachments and, if possible, furrowing ploughs 
and weeders. Where you can use it it does an in- 
credibly greater amount of work in a given time 
than the hand hoe and. does it far better. Still, 
there are things that it cannot do so well or so 
rapidly, and some that it cannot do at all. 

There is little more to be said about the art of 
hoeing, and a part of what has been said about 
the art applies also to the science. Grandfather 
knew that he had to kill weeds. Here and there 
men of his time and even before knew that there 
were other reasons, though their knowledge did 
not get into print. Even back in the thirties and 
forties there were New Englanders who practiced 
“diy farming,” and amazed their neighbors by 


having crops when the rest of the countryside 
was blasted by drought. 


AIR, WARMTH AND MOISTURE 


Hoeing, by stirring the soil, lets in air, warmth, 
moisture, which have a solvent effect upon the 
chemicals of the soil and liberate them to become 
plant food. Even a ‘‘worn-out”’ soil contains all 
the food necessary for plants, but the food is not 
available. The land is ‘‘exhausted,’’ not because 
all the plant food has been taken out, but because 
that part of it which is in a digestible condition has 
been taken out. The available plant food —the 
chemicals that have been set free by heat, cold, 
water, air, the acids produced by plants and ani- 





mals—has been taken up faster than it can accu- 
mulate. The digesting process is precisely what 
is used in making chemical fertilizers. Acid phos- 
phate is phosphate rock that has been digested 
by sulphuric acid, and so has attained in a few 
hours a condition that nature would have taken 
decades or centuries to have produced. 


STIRRING THE SOIL 


Stirring the soil is a powerful aid in liberating 
plant food. Hoeing is sometimes called “the cheap- 
est fertilizer.” It feeds your plants by giving play 
to the forces that act upon the chemicals of the 
soil. It opens the ground to water and air, and lets 
in the bacteria that cause fermentation. On the 
roots of peas and beans those bacteria form nod- 
ules that draw direct from the air the most expen- 
sive of all fertilizers, nitrogen, and not only give 
it to those plants for their immediate use but leave 
it in the soil as a legacy for future crops. But most 
of all, hoeing makes a “dust mulch,” which is the 
chief characteristic of ‘‘dry farming.’ 

By stirring an inch or two of topsoil and pulver- 
izing it, you create a condition in which the soil 
beneath remains damp indefinitely, and the plants 
can prosper through a long drought. The moisture 
transpires upward through the compact soil until 
it reaches /the loose mich; there the capilarity 
ends as completely as if the loose soil were a for- 
eign substance. So long as soil squeezed together 
between your two hands will hold its form when 
you remove the upper hand it has moisture enough. 
That is the United States irrigation test. Under a 
soil mulch, even a rather sandy soil will meet the 
test after a long period of dryness. It is customary 
to say “dust mulch,” but it should not be dust. It 
should be granular, not floury. Avoid making it 
too fine. That is very important. Pour water on a 
floury soil and it will not penetrate. A light rain 
will not get through such a coating, but will lie on 
top and pass into the air when the sun comes out; 
the plants receive no benefit. Make your mulch as 
soon as the soil dries enough after a rain to granu- 
late. 


DEEP HOEING 


Deep hoeing, deep cultivation, is for the period 
when plants are small. By stirring the soil to a 
considerable depth at that time you cause the 
plants to throw their roots to a greater depth. But 
as they grow larger, even if they have sent their 
larger roots well down, many of them, particularly 
corn and potatoes, have a maze of small roots 








near the surface, and you can do them great harm 
by indiscriminate hoeing. ~ 

As the season advances do not hoe deep. Never 
hoe deep round corn. Where a cultivator is used 
it should be run deep while the corn is small, but 
at any place where the roots are present it should 
never get below two inches. When the branches 
have begun to meet across the rows, the roots 
have begun to reach just as far underground. Al- 
though corn sends roots down into the ground as 
far as it sends its crest into the air, it has a maze 
of rootlets within two inches or so of the surface. 

Deep hoeing after the season advances is harm- 
ful for the further reason that it brings up weed 
seeds that have been too far down to germinate 
and push to the surface. In earlier cultivation the 
weed seeds near the surface have sprouted, and 
the supply has been exhausted. It is that exhaus- 
tion which makes less hoeing needed as the well- 
kept garden progresses. Go deep enough and you 
will always bring up weed seeds. They live for 
unbelievable periods in the soil. They appear in 
land where the last ploughing was seventy-five 
years ago, and where there has been nothing but 
grass since then. An actual test has shown that a 
third of the annual crop of white-clover seed lies 
eighteen years in the soil before it germinates. 
That explains why putting lime or ashes on a soil 
is so frequently followed by the appearance of 
clover where no one can remember to have seen 
it before. The seed was there waiting for favorable 
conditions. 


HOEING BEANS AND SQUASHES 


Never hoe beans when they are damp, either by 
rain or dew. Where dirt falls on a damp bean leaf 
a brown spot—rust, so called—appears and may 
spread, to the great injury of the plant. Avoid 
casting hot dirt on plants. Hoeing your peas on a 
hot day will sometimes blast your whole crop. 
They can stand the hot sand just where they issue 
from the ground, but any more of it is fatal. 

No two things will respond so generously to 





lively stirring of the soil as winter squashes and 


cabbages, particularly squashes. You will not dig 
round them after they have made runners, for you 
could not do it if you wished; but before that, 
stirring the soil to within two inches of the stalks 
every four or five days will make them thrive re- 
markably. You can safely strike the hoe blade to 
its full depth. 

Though not strictly pertinent to the subject, it 
is well worth while for squash raisers to know— 
and few of them in America do know it—that a 
tablespoonful of saltpetre to a gallon of water 
applied to the soil round the roots will destroy the 
stalk borer. The borer will ruin all of the plant 
that lies beyond its place in the vine, but the part 
between it and the parent stalk escapes. The 
solution can be applied better with a teakettle 
than with a watering pot, for in that way you get 
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Serden hoe 





Narrow-bladed hoe 





JHeart-shaped hoe. 





Hand cultivator 





Jwo-pronged hoe. 
Scuffle hoe 


A FEW OF THE MANY KINDS OF HOES 





it all into the ground and waste none on the foli- 
age. Several applications may be necessary to 
stop successive borers. 

The hoe is the oldest of all the tools of tillage, 
in use even before mankind built dwellings, and 
in the vegetable garden is the chief, sometimes 
the only, implement; so the lore of it is worth 
knowing. 
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THE GAME OF SCOUTS AND 
OBSERVERS 


HE intelligence “personnel of our divisions 
that fought overseas had to do a considerable 
amount of training when they were not at 
the front. One method of instructing members of 
observation details to be watchful and accurate 
in their work was to have them establish observa- 
tion posts on the side of a hill, as they might do 
under actual warfare conditions; then to let a 
number of scouts start from a hidden point in the 
valley and crawl up the hill in the direction of the 
posts, the observers trying, meanwhile, to dis- 
cover them. Frequently in the Argonne, where 
the country is rough, scouts would approach to 
within a few yards of the observers before they 
were detected; and in some cases a scout would 
pass unseen between two posts that were less 
than fifty yards apart. 

The game of scouts and observers, which is 
adapted from the military practice, is best played 
with four boys on a side, although more or fewer 
boys can play, The object of the scouts is to get 
as many of their men as possible through a line 
established by the observers. The object of the 
observers is to discover and identify the scouts 
before they can get through. 

Open country, where the terrain is rough and 


where there are stones, trees, bushes or long 7 


grass to provide cover, is the best place in which 
to play the game. It requires no equipment and 
needs no umpire. 

The observers, under the leadership of one of 
their number, known as the chief observer, form 
an approximately straight line anywhere in the 
chosen territory—say along the crest of a hill. 
If the ground is uneven, the line may be about 
four hundred yards long; if the country is smooth, 
it may be longer; but the chief observer must 
agree beforehand with the chief scout how long 
the front shall be. The chief observer then places 
himself and his three men at such points on the 
line as will give them the best view of the coun- 
try in front of them. A hillside, of course, is better 
than level ground. Ordinarily on a front of four 
hundred yards the observers would be about one 
hundred and thirty-three yards apart, but the dis- 
tance will vary with the nature of the country. 

The chief observer must use his best judgment 
in placing his men, for once he has established 
his observation posts he cannot change them. The 
observers may kneel, but they must not stand; 
and they must not move more than a foot or so 
from their positions. 

When the enemy line has been established the 
chief scout and his men make a brief inspection, 
or reconnaissance, of the ground, and then with- 
draw to a position in front, out of sight of the 
observers. Their problem is to craw] through the 
enemy line anywhere between the observers on 
the ends without being seen and recognized. They 
will score one point for every man that gets 
through. 

In order to avoid being seen the scouts may 
fasten twigs or tufts of grass to their clothing. By 


himself indistinguishable even at a short distance. 
But the attempts at disguise should not be carried 
too far, and the face must not be covered. 

The scouts may crawl toward the enemy’s line 


there should be at least ten yards between every 
two scouts. The chief scout decides how his men 


ments and be content to go slowly. 


direction with outstretched arm. If he has called 
the scout correctly by name, the scout must stand 


observer and remain there. He is captured, and 


The observer. 








masking himself carefully a scout can often render 


singly or all together, but if they crawl together 


shall go forward and what parts of the line are 
weakest and plans his attack accordingly. In 
crawling, scouts should avoid all quick move- 


The observers, meanwhile, are carefully watch- 
ing the ground in front of them. If an observer sees 
a scout and thinks he recognizes him, he calls the 
scout’s name, and at the same time points in his 


up and walk to a point immediately behind the 


the observer continues to watch for other scouts. 
But if the observer has named the man incorrectly, 
the scout advances to a position behind the line, 
and the observer must leave his post and join him. 
“put out of action,” and the scout 
has passed thé line and scored a point for his team. 

With one observer out, the line is considerably 


weakened, and the other scouts will find it less 
difficult to make their way through. It is easy to 
see how strategy on the part of thé chief scout 
may enable him to get all of his men through the 
enemy line. But it is of first importance for a scout 
not to be seen, for an observer is not likely often 
to mistake his man once he has seen him. 

When all of the scouts either have been captured 
or are safe behind the line, the scouts become the 
observers and form a line of their own, with the 
right to choose if they can other and better obser- 
vation posts than their rivals held. 

The game is exciting enough when it is played 
in the daytime, but still more so when played at 
twilight or at night with a full moon. At night the 
scouts would have an easy time of it under the 
daylight rules, but after dark the line should be 
shortened and the observers allowed to walk 
about as much as they please, so long as they (lo 
not leave the line of the front. A pocket flash light 
is a great help to an observer and also adds to the 
dramatic effect, for the flash lights serve the same 
purpose as the flares that are used in battle. 
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MULTIPLYING THE TEENS 
"Trnat are several ways to multiply mentally 





what are known as the teens. One of the 

simplest is to add the unit figures, regard 
the result as tens, increase it by 100 and add the 
product of the units. Although that sounds com- 
plicated, it is really very simple. 

For example, to multiply 17 by 18, first add 7 
and 8. Regarding the result—15—as tens, you get 
150; increasing that by 100, you get 250; and add- 
ing to that 7 multiplied by 8, which is 56, you get 
306, the correct answer. To multiply 12 by 13, first 
add 3 and 2. Regarding the result—5—as tens, you 
get 50; increasing that by 100 you get 150; and add- 
ing to that 2 multiplied by 3, which is 6, you get 
156. By that method you can multiply mentally all 
numbers between 10 and 20. 
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THE CAMPER’S BELT 


T should be of good leather two inches wide 
I and about one eighth of an inch thick, joined 

at the front by one or two smaller straps with 
buckles. Shoulder straps to support the load some- 
times carried on the belt should be one half inch 
wide. They should be 
buckled to the belt about 
four inches each side 
of the central meeting 
place, crossed at the 
back, brought well round 
and permanently fas- 
tened at points about a 
foot apart behind. The 
front buckles give lati- 
tude of adjustment. 































Ateach side in front 
sew or rivet two pairs 
of straps with buckles. 
They will carry your 
whole kit of camp tools 
—axe, knife, compass in its pocket, gloves, if you 
have any with you, and field glasses, if you carry 
them. In camp you can remove the whole outfit 
as one piece, and put it on again easily in the 
morning without fear of leaving anything behind. 

In traveling slip the belt through the loop of 
your knife sheath and push the sheath along to 
the desired place, over a pair of the straps. Buckle 
the lower strap round it, leaving the upper one to 
buckle round the knife handle above the guard. 
It will take a second longer to get your knife out, 
but you will know that your knife will always be 
safe. 
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Camping 
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THE GAME OF PEGGY 


AMES that young people invent for them- 
selves are always interesting, especially 
when the implements are simple, inexpensive 

and everywhere obtainable. To that class belongs 
the game of peggy, invented and constantly played 
by boys of the tenement districts of Boston wW 
have no playground but the streets, and no money 
for even the cheapest toys. 

Peggy is a game for any number from two to a 
dozen. If more than three play, two leaders choose 
sides and toss for innings. 

The only implements required are one old-fash- 
ioned wooden clothespin and a piece of thin 
board—generally a strip from a packing case— 
fifteen or eighteen inches long and three or four 
inches wide. Sometimes one end of the stick is 
reduced a little in width to make a better handle. 

The first player on the “in” side places the 
clothespin, with the head out, on the curbstone in 
such a way that about one third of it projects over 
the gutter. The other players scatter about in front 
of him, some in the street, some on the opposite 
sidewalk. They are the fielders. 

The batter brings the edge of,the piece of board 
down sharply on the part of the peggy that pro- 
jects beyond the curb. That sends the clothespin 
into the air, and gives the batter a chance to knock 
it somewhere among the other players. As it flies 
the fielders, or those within reach, try to catch it 
on the fly. If one of them catches it, the batter is 
out. 

If no one catches it, the player nearest whom it 
falls picks it up. The batter then stands the piece 
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of board upright against the curb, at the place | in the right hand and merely by shaking it make | 
where the peggy had lain, and the player who has | a knot appear in the middle. Another shake, and | 


picked up the peggy throws it at the board. If he | the knot is gone! To do | 


hits it, all the points that the batter or his side the trick hold in the |} 
Fig. 4 Fi@. S&S 


may have are wiped out, and the score goes back | right hand a limber rope | 
to nothing. : | three or four feet from | 

If the thrower misses the board, as he usually | one end, which is wound | 
does, the batter, using the board as a measuring with wire and knotted | 
stick, finds how many lengths away the peggy firmly to give it weight. | 
lies and adds five to his score for every length. | Swing the rope from right to left in front of your | 
For example, if the peggy has missed the board | body with a pendulum-like motion (Fig. 1), and 
and come to rest thirteen lengths away, the batter | when it reaches its farthest 
adds sixty-five to his score. If, however, the peggy | point to the left, draw your hand 
is within less than one length of the board, the | to the right quickly. That will 
batter or his side can add nothing—and on longer 
distances any fraction over an even number of 
lengths is disregarded. | 

The usual game is five hundred, though it may | 
be and often is made one thousand. The side wins | — 
that reaches that count first. | cause the end to snap back in @ ~~ 

As in baseball, three out is all out; but when | "Xe direction of the hand (Fig. 
only two or three are playing one player is put out | 2), 4nd form a loop of the rope. 
three times before a change of batters is made. | While the movement is still 

Considerable skill can be used in batting the | 12 Progress, strike the rope 
peggy in such a way as to land it where the fielders | sharply at a point an inch or two from the end 
are fewest, as also in hitting the board on the | (Fig- 3), and the weighted part will snap back 
throw home; and there is no little mild but whole- “der the hand and through the loop (Fig. 4) and, 
some exercise in stooping, running, reaching for | sliding down, will form a knot in the middle of the 
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the catch and throwing. A constant element of | 
excitement and hilarity is contributed by the rule 
that hitting the stick on the throw sends the score 
back to nothing. 

Anyone who watches the game will be both | 
astonished and amused at the amount of lively | 
fun to be had from so simple a game. | 
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Your Last Match.—If you have but one match 
to kindle the fire with and the wind is blowing, 
you do not want to take any unnecessary risk of 
its blowing out. Cut some fine splinters the size of 
a toothpick from dry pine, and with a small string 
bind eight or a dozen of them about the match so 
that the ends of the splinters reach to within an 
eighth of an inch of the fulminating end of the 
match. Then when you strike the match the flame 
will catch the splinters and your chances for a | 
fire are increased threefold. 


oes? 
KNOT TRICKS 


HERE are a number of knot tricks that, | 
although simple in principle and easy to | 
perform, are nevertheless astonishing. The 
number of those who know how to do them is 
small, and consequently few persons have ever 
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seen them done. If you learn even one or two of 
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BICYCLE TIRES 





rope. (Fig. 5.) To untie the knot force that part of 
the rope which is above partly through the loop | 
with a sharp downward jerk. That will enlarge the 
loop enough to permit the weighted end to fall out 
and back into its original | 
position. 
Another interesting trick 
requires a rope fifteen to 
twenty feet long, with one | 
end weighted. Lay the rope 
straight along the floor or | 
ground and, standing at one | 
side, hold the end that is | 
not weighted in the right | 
hand. (Fig. 6.) With a quick, 
strong snap cause the weighted end to fly past the | 
body. (Fig. 7.) Just before it passes throw a half | 
hiteh round it with that part of the rope nearest 











the right hand. (Fig. 8.) The weighted end will fly 
through the half hitch (Fig. 9), and the knot will 
be tied. (Fig. 10.) 

With virtually the same method you can tie a 
knot that looks more difficult. Bend the rope in 
the middle and lay it double (Fig. 11), instead of 
single, as in the last trick. The snap now causes 


them, you can be pretty sure of interesting your | the curved part at the end to fly past (Fig. 12), 


friends. 


In the first of them you hold a rope suspended | 


and if you catch that part in the half hitch ( Figs. 
13 and 14) you will tie a different knot. (Fig. 15.) 


N a long hill, or in a fast race, you will 
generally find the boy with Federals on 
his bike setting the pace. 

Federal Bicycle Tires seem to skim over 
the ground. 

They are made to resist oil, skids, punctures. 
They wear longer, too, on account of their 
heavy treads. Many different treads to select 
from. Send for illustrated booklet. 
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THE FEDERAL RUBBER 
COMPANY 
of Illinois 
Factories, Cudahy, Wisconsin 
Federal Automobile Tires, Tubes and Sun- 
dries, Motorcycle, Bicycle and Carriage 
Tires, Rubber Heels, Horse Shoe Pads, Rub- 
ber Matting and Mechanical Rubber Goods 





““Everywhere for Extra Wear” 




















Girls And B 


that is why it is so 


Taste Appeals To 
oys 
and that’s why they love 


Grape-Nuts 


The sweet, nutlike flavor of this 
food is only one of its good qualities 


Grape-Nuts is a true health food and 







Grape-Nuts 


Soe es a ee 


often used on the 























“Babe” Ruth, 


the “home-run king,” who first 
called the D & M sporting goods 


“Lucky Dog” goods, 


and the name stuck. Thereafter 
they were “Lucky Dog” goods in 
every recreation camp in France, 
and they are now “Lucky Dog” 
goods on every playground in 
America. See page 13 of our new 
catalogue for “Babe” Ruth's fa- 
vorite glove—also the favorite of 
many other great players whose 
names are given. See also page 
12 for names of users of another 
famous glove, “Lucky Dog” G56. 
“Babe” Ruth’s picture in colors adorns 
the cover of the new “Lucky Dog” cata- 
logue. If you haven't had a copy send 


for it; also free copy of Official Rule 
Book for Baseball and Tennis. 





Plymouth, N. H. 


training tables of our colleges and uni- 
versities. 
“There's a Reason” 
e 
It was 4 







The famous ee Dog” 


THE DRAPER -MAYNARD CO., Dept. C 
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Fountain Pen 

supplies one of the greatest needs of the vacation 
season, a reliable writing implement with a self-con- 
tained ink supply that releases you from the slavery 
of a desk and ink well and turns all outdoors into a 
convenient place at any time to do all the letter writ- 
ing that family ties or business and social activities 
demand. 
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Three types: 
Regular, Safety and Self Filling 


$2.50 and up 
at Best Dealers 


L. E. Waterman Company 
191 Broadway, New York 
Boston 


Chicago San Francisco 
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Tok any questions you wish 
about the contents of Cus page 
They wi be gladly answered. 
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Haddress your letters to THE 
EDITOR OF THE FAMILY PAGE, THE 
YOUTHS COMPANION, BOSTON MASS, 











GOOD FORM IN SEWING 
I. 


N making garments, whether by hand or by 
] machine, sewing a fine seam is an essential 

part of the work. There is a right and a wrong 
way to place, pin and baste the seam, as well as 
to hold it while you are sewing it; and materials 
of different textures call for different kinds of 
seams. For example, seams that are to come close 
to the body, as in underwear and in parts of 
waists, should lie flat; they should therefore be 
sewed with close, small stitches and finished with 
the cut edges carefully turned and securely sewed. 
A round seam might irritate the skin, and it would 
wear out quickly in washing and in ironing. 

There are single seams and double seams. The 
single seam, which means a single sewing, may 
require the running, the stitching, the backstitch- 
ing or the overhand stitch. The double seam, which 
means double sewing, may be the felled seam, the 
French seam or the overhand-and-fell seam. 

It is easier to place, pin and baste the sections 
together while they are on the table, where they 
can be kept flat and smooth. Whenever it is pos- 
sible, place a straight side and a bias side together ; 
two bias edges will stretch unduly unless they are 
stayed with tape or with a straight length of goods. 
Piace the bias side on the top. In pinning the sec- 
tions, insert the pins at intervals of three or four 
inches. Set them at right angles to the edge, so 
that they cannot pick up more of the material on 
one side than on the other, as they are likely to do 
if placed parallel to the edge. 

In basting either take up one stitch at a time 
or else use the irregular basting stiteh—two short 
stitches and one long one. Three eighths of an 
inch in from the edges is the usual depth. 

When you stitch a seam that has one bias and 
one straight side place the bias side on the top if 
you use a machine; hold it toward you if you are 
working by hand. In sewing gathers on a band 
hold them next to you, if you are doing the work 
by hand; if you are working on the machine, place 
the gathers next to the feed, which takes up the 
side just above it a little faster than it'takes up 
the other, and so helps to produce smooth, pucker- 
less sewing. 

The running-stitch seam is used for basting and 
joining breadths of material where the strain is 
slight. The stitches and the spaces are of equal 
length. 

Stitched and backstitched seams are for work 
in which strength is essential. Hold the work over 
the first finger of the left hand, slant the needle 
toward the left shoulder and stitch from right to 
left. Bring the needle up through the material at 
the right, carry it back and under in a short stitch, 
and before bringing it back to the surface take 
a stitch twice as long to the left. When you bring 
the needle up again take a short stitch to the right 
to meet the one already made, then a long stitch 
to the left underneath, then another upper short 
stitch, and so on until you have made the whole 
seam. The effect on the right side of the material 
is a series of short stitches, one meeting the other, 
as in machine stitching. The backstitch seam is 
made in the same way, except that each stitch 
taken backward on the right side of the material 
is carried only half as far as the preceding one, 
and the under stitch is three times as long as the 
upper. The effect on the right side is of a row of 
even, but disjointed, stitches. 

Running and backstitching are used in combina- 
tion—that is, first one and then the other—where 
only moderate strength of seam is required. The 
number of running stitches in an interval can be 
varied. The combination seam is sometimes made 
as follows: Take two running stitches and, the 
second time that you bring the needle up through 
the material, take a stitch back to the previous 
stitch; then bring the needle forward on the 
wrong side and up through the material at the 
point at which it emerged before. Repeat that 
process throughout the working of the seam. 

The overhand stiteh—sometimes called the 
napery stitch—is used to fasten together two 
pieces of material so that the joining will be al- 
most invisible, yet at the same time strong. It is 
employed for underelothing, bed linen, table linen, 
and for sewing on lace. Baste the two pieces of 
material with their right sides together; if the 
edges are cut, and not selvaged, turn back a small 
fold on each piece before you baste them. Work 
with the material held horizontally in the left 
hand, with the edges along the first finger. Sew 
from right to left and point the needle to the 
chest at right angles to the edges of the material. 


Seams 
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The double seams in common use are the fol- | 


lowing: 


to about the level of the gardener’s elbows. Place 


the box in a partly shaded spot, near a water 


supply, and near the house and the garden. Then 
fill it with a layer of clean sand; spread the sand 
four inches deep, and keep it moist. Such a box is 
an admirable place in which to start cuttings of 
many sorts of plants; for example, geraniums, 
coleuses and roses. 

So 9 


GOOD AND BAD HABITS OF EATING 


ROBABLY nothing has so much to do with a 
P child’s health as what it eats and when and 
how it eats it. Many of the disorders of 


| them. If they refuse it, do not urge them, but also 
do not allow them to leave wholesome food and 
eat the dessert. Give them nothing but water until 
the next mealtime, when the healthy appetite will 
usually assert itself. 

By training of that kind, not only can children 
be taught what is wholesome and nutritious but 
they will gradually form a liking for simple, sub- 
stantial food that will last them all their lives. On 
the other hand, unless some gentle firmness is 
brought to bear, there is danger that children will 
form likes and dislikes in regard to food that may 
become a source of annoyance and humiliation. 

It should also be remembered that early home 
training in right living is the foundation of the 
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something 


good trade-mark. 


to help you. 








NAMING THE FARM 


HE idea of distinguishing the farm 
or estate with a name is becoming 


name is selected with taste and 
care, it is likely to become a prof- 
itable business asset as well as 


The Editor of the Family Page will be glad 
to help readers of The Companion to select 
appropriate names for their places. 


There is sure to be a name that fits each 
place, that describes it, that gives it individuality, 
that will serve to advertise it and its products, 
that will make a good label, a good 
letterhead, a good signboard, a 


If you wish to name your place, 
ask the Editor of the Family Page J 





more popular. If the 


of sentimental value. 




















childhood can be traced directly to unsuitable 
food, eating between meals and overindulgence 
in sweets. One of the most injurious habits of 
childhood is eating between meals. Children are 
tempted to spend their pennies for cakes, dough- 
nuts, candies and pickles. They eat them between 
meals, and so destroy their appetite for their reg- 
ular meals. 

Just how long a child will keep well under such 
conditions depends upon the care it receives in 
other respects; sooner or later its digestion will 
become impaired, and it will have bad dreams, 
lose sleep and become thin and pale. It is such 
a child whose bowels become unhealthy and 
who, on account of being run down, becomes sus- 
ceptible to colds and more serious contagious dis- 
eases. 

Milk, instead of water, is often given to children 
between meals. It is one of the best of foods, but 


The felled seam, used principally for pillow- | it should be given only at mealtime. If taken be- 
cases and underclothing. Place the right sides of | tween meals, it will cause constipation and indi- 
the two sections together, with one edge about an | gestion, and will destroy the appetite for regular 


eighth of an inch beyond the other, baste them 
in position, and sew them by machine or by hand. 
After removing the bastings, press the seam open 
and flat with a warm iron. Turn the wide edge of 
the material over the narrow edge and hem it 
down carefully. Use the point of the needle to 
turn under the raw edge as you work. 

The French seam is used for lace, embroidery, 


wash goods, underclothing and waists. Place the | of washing down half-chewed 
two edges together with the right sides of the | food with milk or water. Meats 
material out. Baste them in position. For the first | should be cut very fine and vege- 
sewing, use a fine running stitch and make the | tables well cooked. 


seam as narrow as possible. After trimming the 


edges neatly, open the seam and press it. Turn | what it would like to eat. The 
the seam to bring the wrong side of the material | child’s chuice is governed solely 
out and make a new seam over the first. The | by its desires, and its desires are 
second sewing must just inclose the cut edges of | capricious. The best way is to 


the first seam. 

The overhand-and-fell seam is used for under- 
clothing and for other garments where strength 
and neatness are the aim. Turn down a narrow 
fold on each edge of the pieces to be joined, one 
twice as deep as the other, and overhand the two 
pieces together, with the narrow fold held toward 
you as you work. Press open the seam, and finish 
the work by turning the wide fold neatly down 
over the narrow one. 

The Family Page for September, 1919, contained 
directions for making the French fell seam. 
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A Sand Box For Cuttings.—To make a sand box 
nail four legs—made of narrow boards—to each 
corner of a box that is three feet wide, five or six 
feet long and five or six inches deep. The legs 
should be long enough to bring the top of the box 
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meals. Fruits, also, should be eaten only at meal- 
time, preferably at breakfast or dinner. 

When children begin to have their meals with 
their parents at the family table some training in 
the art of eating is usually needed. Children do 
not naturally chew their food 
thoroughly and unless taught to 





child’s education, and that no amount of later 
training can entirely make up for the lack of it. 
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VARIETY IN MENUS 


T= get variety in the family menu, and at the 
same time to combat high prices and be sure 
of adequate food value, is the problem that 

confronts the housekeeper. A chart made out on 
the general plan of the one given below will serve 
as a constant reminder of the dishes your family 
eare for and will show you at a glance how often 
you are serving them. 

Make six lists: soups, meat dishes (including 
poultry and fish), vegetables, salads, meatless and 
special dishes, and desserts. Print the chart on a 
heavy piece of cardboard, with a blank column 
after each of the written columns; or write or type 
each of the six lists on a separate strip of white 
paper and paste the six strips on a small slate 
with perhaps half an inch of slate after each column. 

Write the lists first on a practice sheet, not by 
copying articles from a cookbook but by putting 
down from time to time, as you recollect them, the 
dishes that you usually serve to your family. 





When you serve a certain dish put a check mark 
opposite it in the blank column. You can then tell 
by glancing at the chart just how frequently you 
have had any one dish, and which dishes you have 
recently neglected. Once a month, or at any other 
stated interval, erase the check marks from your 
blank cardboard column, or wipe them from the 
slate, and begin again. 

og? 
AN EXPERIMENT IN TELEPATHY 
UGGEST to the company that, if they will 
S blindfold you and lead you round the room 
several times or simply turn you round where 
you stand, you will point accurately to north, 
south, east or west, if they for their part will think 
hard about the points of the compass. 

This is the secret: There must be a clock in the 
room that ticks loud enough to be heard no matter 
where you stand. Observe beforehand the direc- 
tion of the clock from the centre of the room. 
When you are blindfolded, you get your bearings 
by the ticking of the clock. 

It may be necessary to turn your head a little 
to one side or the other to detect accurately the 
direction of the elock, because, if it is either directly 
in front of you or directly behind you, the sound 
is deceptive. You might ask some one a question; 
then, as you turn to hear the answer, you can turn 
your head without seeming to be listening for the 
clock. Also, if you wish to be sure of success, it 
will be well to stipulate that the spectators must 
bring you back to the centre of the room, ‘‘so that 
the walls will not interfere with the magnetic 
currents.’’ The clock will then be in the same 
relative position that it was in before you were 
blindfolded. 
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Baseball for the Family 
It is in the Family Page for July 
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THE M. M. L. 


he DEAR!” said Mrs. Ingalls as she snapped 
the telephone receiver back into place 
and returned to her seat. “Caught again! 
Sometimes I wish we didn’t have a telephone in 
the house.” 

“An invitation—very evidently,” said her guest 
with a smile. ‘‘Unwelcome?”’ 

“No-o, not exactly,’ returned Mrs, Ingalls, ‘‘just 
catchy — being on the telephone. You know the 
kind that begins, ‘Have you anything on for Tues- 
day evening?’ You have to say ‘Yes’ or ‘No’ at 
once, or else wriggle in a way that is dreadfully 
rude. And yet you might like a chance to think it 
over, or to choose between that and another possi- 
bility, or to wait a little for some other thing that 
you think is going to turn up, or even to think up 
some perfectly good excuse for not accepting. We 
ean’t all be tactful on the spur of the minute.” 

“Indeed we can’t,’ said the visitor. “And that 
gives me another good idea to take home to our 
M. M. L.” 

“Your what?” asked the hostess. 

“I don’t wonder that you ask. We flatter our- 
selves out at Cedar Woods that the M. M. L. is 
a strictly home-grown product. We started with a 
Housewives’ League like all the rest of the sub- 
urbs, and then, being organized, we went on to 
widen our field, and we evolved the Housewives’ 
League of Minor Morals—more familiarly known 
as the M. M. L. Our aim in general is to apply the 
golden rule to the little social exigencies of our 
daily lives. And we are gradually evolving a new 
set of commandments. The first you’ll smile at, of 
course —we all did; but it’s done more toward 
keeping us harmonious than anything else in the 
world. : 

“Never steal away another woman’s good serv- 
ant.’ 

“The second came from that and reads, ‘ Be 
absolutely truthful when asked for a reference.’ ”’ 

“Good!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Ingalls. ‘Only I don’t 
know that I should call them minor morals. They 
sound pretty major to me. Go on and tell me the 
rest.” 

“Since number three is, ‘Always assume that 
when a person asks you to do a thing she wishes 
you to,’—I will,” said the visitor with a smile. 
“Four: ‘Never ask anyone’s opinion of something 
that you have already purchased.’ Five: ‘Be punc- 
tual. Don’t steal other people’s time.’ Six: ‘Never 
scold your children or your husband before guests.’ 
That is as far as we’ve got.” 

‘““Who lays down the precepts, may I ask?” 
inquired Mrs. Ingalls with a twinkle in her eyes. 
“That last one, for example? Who would be bold 
enough to suggest that?’ 

““Oh, we’re very impersonal,” said the guest, 
with an answering twinkle. ‘‘Members put sug- 
gestions into a box, and the secretary typewrites 

them and gives each person a 








copy. We talk each one over for 
































do so are likely to form the habit SOUPS MEATS - FISH |VEGETABLES SALADS | SPECIALS DESSERTS a week quite informally, and 

t then we put it to vote. And un- 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_ illus- 

trated weekly paper for all the family. 

Its subscription price is $2.50 a year, in advance, 

including postage pr og to any address in the 

United States or Canada, and $3.50 to foreign coun- 

tries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, Mass., as 
second-class matter. 

A Subserintion may begin at any time in the year 
and will be diseontinued at the end of the time 
covered by the payment. 
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office and receipt will be acknowledged by change 
in the expiration date following the subseriber’s 
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Order, Express Money Order, Registered Letter or 
Bank Draft. No other way by’ mail is safe. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
rece paper is sent. In asking for change of address 
be sure to give the old as well as the new address. 
Your name cannot be found on our books unless 
this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 
PERRY MASON COMPANY 


The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 
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PREVENTION OF FOOD POISONING 


ROM time to time we read in the papers 
of sad eases of wholesale food poison- 
ing. Several members of a family, it may 
be, or many guests at a public dinner 
or at a picnic party are killed by some 
article of food that they have eaten. 
The number of poisons that can cause death in 

this way is large, but with very few exceptions 
such as mushroom poisoning, the trouble is the 
result of food that has become spoiled. Unfortu- 
nately, it is not always possible to detect this con- 
dition,—in ice cream, for example, or-in the typhoid 
contamination of oysters,—though in many cases of 
spoiled food careful observation or an acute sense 
of taste and smell will serve to warn the eater. 

The most common form of food poisoning, in 
winter at least, is what is called botulism—that is 
to say, the symptoms are caused by the poisonous 
excretions of a microbe called Bacillus botulinus. | 
The first recognized cases of this kind occurred 
in persons who had eaten spoiled sausage—hence | 
the name of the bacillus, which is derived from the | 
Latin word for sausage. Now, however, the most | 
frequent source of the poison is canned foods, 
both meats and vegetables. In some cases recently 
reported in the newspapers death was caused by 
eating bottled ripe olives, but the poison is found 
more frequently in canned string beans, asparagus 
and other vegetables. 

During the late war, when home canning was so 
extensively practiced, it was said that poisoning 
was caused by spoiled food put up by the cold- 
canning process, but investigation by the health 
authorities showed that this method of preserving, 
when properly done, was as safe as any other. 
Why the bacillus should be present in some speci- | 
mens and not in others from the same batch of | 
canning is not known; and of course when it is 
not in the can originally it will not be there even | 
when the food is spoiled. | 

The important point to remember is that the | 
presence of Bacillus botulinus is always possible 
in any canned food that is not absolutely sweet, 
and the government health authorities warn every- 
one not to use any food that has in the slightest 
degree any unnatural color or odor, evidences of | 
gas formation within the container, or even the | 
faintest signs of decomposition. The poison is | 
destroyed by heat, so that, so far as botulism is | 
concerned, it is perfectly safe to eat thoroughly 
boiled canned vegetables, especially when no evi- 
dence of their having spoiled was present when 
the container was opened. 


eS ¢ 
THE STAR OF THE OCCASION 


IT’S no use, Euphemia Ellen Edwards! 

I’m not to be politely eluded—as if I 
didn’t know you too well for that! You 
didn’t like Gwenneth Colburn ; and she’s 
my especial star friend, that I thought 
you’d be sure to take to, because she’s | 
extra clever, like you, and the rest of the crowd | 
are just the plain-and-everyday sort of small-town 
virl, like me. I don’t understand it. Gwen was in | 
good form, too, and everybody else was delighted | 
with her. Oh, you were polite and smiling and all 
that, but I knew!”’ 

“TI didn’t dislike her, Molly,” protested Cousin | 
Phemie quickly, “and I think you’ve a charming 
set of young friends altogether. You don’t need to 
disparage them as ‘small-town.’ Sophistication 
isn’t necessary to charm. They were well-bred and | 
‘ordial and gay. I thought they were dears.” 

“But you didn’t think Gwenneth was a dear,” 
insisted Molly. ‘Why, Cousin Phemie? Why?” 

“No, I didn’t exactly think she was a dear, that’s | 
true,” admitted Phemie. ‘“‘She may be, and I dare | 
say she is; but she’s so brilliant that all you see is 

hine and surface sparkle.” 

“Well, at least I’m glad you admit she’s bril- | 

ant,” said Molly. “‘ But the way you say it, it 

vunds like a drawback instead of an advantage. | 

‘on’t you like to be amused and entertained ? | 

wen is surely entertaining.” 

‘She is. She’s a complete one-girl entertain- 

ent,” said Phemie, a bit dryly. “If you must 
low, it was that I didn’t like. She was the whole 

1ow, and nobody else was cast for anything but 
idience. At first I was delighted, too; all her 
‘ries and anecdotes were good, and new to me, 
(dl she told them admirably, but after a while— 
‘ll, I should have liked to hear a word from some 
e else. The tea was to allow me to* become 
quainted with all your girls, you know —and 
ine of them might even, it’s remotely possible, 
olly—just remotely—have liked.a chance to be- 
me acquainted with me. Instead of which, we 
ere all very cleverly diverted by Miss Gwenneth 
burn, nonprofessional social entertainer.” 

‘Phemie!” gasped Molly in consternation. “O 

iemie, [ never thought of it that way for a mo- 

ent, but I do believe it’s true! And I thought the 

‘ went off beautifully and was such a success!” 

So it was, Molly, bless you!’”? Phemie hastened 
assure her. “Everybody had a good time, and 
in not sareastic when I say we were cleverly 
ertained ; your Gwen is rather a wonder. Only, 
‘ didn’t display the finest of social tact, or of 
endly intuition even, in killing the possibility 
seneral conversation, even though she knew 
! talents would be generally enjoyed. es 

I see,” said Molly, slowly. ““Gwen made her- 
f the sole star in the firmament, on an occasion | 
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| before your visit is over, and when you do you'll 


-proper thing. He was always a well-dressed man, 


| moving her lips, ‘‘Take that off at once—the Scots 


| His Majesty unfortunately ill? 


| lady, and not wishing to send her own particular 


when there shouldn’t have been any star at all— 
only a sort of lemon-or-milky way.” 

“That’s it,’ agreed Phemie, “and I’ll say this 
for her, Molly,—and for myself, too, for you 
mustn’t think I judge uncharitably,—I think the 
trouble was merely a lack of perception—not van- | 
ity. I honestly believe she meant to please, not to | 
show off.” 

“Oh, she did!” cried Molly, eagerly. ‘““There’ll 
be time enough for you to know all the girls better 


find there’s a lot more to Gwen than just glitter. 
Truly, she’s a dear, too.” 
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THE KING’S COSTUME 


HE nine-year-old novelist whose tale, The 
Young Visiters, Sir J. M. Barrie has recently | 
introduced to the public, is seldom funnier 
than in her treatment of royalty. She revels in the 
splendor of a “‘levie” (levee) yet strives for so- | 
phisticated moderation; as where she describes 
the appearance of the Prince of Wales wearing 
“a small but costly crown.” 

The kings and princes of England wear crowns, 
small or large, costly or merely second best, on 
very few occasions indeed ; and of those a “levie” 
is not one. It is part of the business of a king to 
dress carefully and correctly. To do so, however, 
requires such an extended knowledge of the uni- 
forms and orders of all Europe and part of Asia 
and Africa—for the British sovereign is honorary 
colonel or admiral in many armies and navies not 
his own, and the possessor of scores of foreign 
decorations—that much is usually left to the dis- 
cretion of his equerries and valet. The late King 
Edward was an exception. He rather liked good 
clothes, either gorgeous or simple, and prided 
himself upon his good taste and knowledge of the | 





when he was not conspicuously a well-dressed | 
king. But occasionally he had difficulties. 

The Highlanders, says a recent writer, were 
charmed when he appeared at an open-air meet- 
ing on a cold day in the kilts. All the Donalds and 
Ivors gave up the Stuarts at once and became 
sworn adherents of the Guelphs; but when the 
king was seated on a grand stand in a damp mist, 

and tried to cover his knees with an accommodat- 
ing newspaper, his popularity melted somewhat. 

Queen Alexandra was heard to whisper, without 


will see you.” 

“Let them!” retorted thé king. “1 am beginning 
to get rheumatism!” 

On a still more disastrous oceasion the correct 
and courteous king, out of compliment to the Em- 
peror of Austria and King of Hungary, donned a 
brilliant Hungarian uniform to attend a ceremo- 
nial with his brother monarch. It was appropriate 
and picturesque, but uncomfortable, for the day 
was hot and the costume included a pair of very 
red and very tight breeches. The affair was to 
be followed by a luncheon at the British legation. 
But the guests assembled and the king did not 
come. A half hour passed. Consternation! His 
Majesty had. always been the essence of punctu- 
ality. It was the special politeness of King Ed- 
ward VII. Besides, he had an appetite that never 
mistook the hour of the day. The consternation at 
his legation amounted almost to a panic. 

At last some one ventured respectfully and 
apologetically to telephone and inquire what was 
amiss—a misunderstanding of the hour? Or was 


“We are washing the king’s legs,” responded 
the voice of a distracted equerry. ‘‘That infernal 
dye won’t come out.” 

That was before the war, and no frightfulness 
could have been intended ; ; Still it was, no doubt, a 
German dye. 
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STOWAWAYS 


N amusing incident of the traffic in stowaways 

A between Constantinople and Odessa during 

the war is related in Blackwood’s Magazine 

by Capt. Alan Bott of the English army, who es- 

caped from the Turks and bribed the engineer of 

a tramp steamship to hide him until the boat had 
left Turkish waters. 

One of the stowaways, writes Capt. Bott, was a 
woman without a passport whom the captain was 
taking to Odessa. He concealed her for two days 
in a deep locker in his chart room on the bridge. 
The kitchen girl knew nothing of the captain’s 


stowaway, who was a Turkish deserter, back to 
the bunkers where he had hidden hitherto, she 
thought of the locker as a temporary hiding place. 
She dumped the Turk into the locker, fastened 
the lid and ran back to the kitchen. 

The deserter landed on the captain’s lady, and 
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both received a bad fright as they clutched at each 
other in the darkness. The lid could not be moved | 
from the inside, and their calls were unheard out- | 
side the little room. The air in the unventilated | 
locker grew more and more stuffy until finally the 
woman lost consciousness and the Turk went to 
sleep. 

When the steamer was beyond the Bosporus, | 
so that there was no danger of search, the captain | 
opened the locker to release his friend, and jumped | 
with fright when a coal-blackened man appeared. | 


| The woman revived when taken into the fresh air; | 


but the writer ventures to prophesy that never | 
again will she become a stowaway. 
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EASILY HELD UP 


SSIDENTS of Salem used to tell gleefully 

about one of their fellow citizens who was 

returning late one night in a snowstorm 
along the old Salem turnpike when he was sud- 
denly confronted by a burly figure that appeared 
to extend one arm vigorously, as if to demand, 
“Your money or your life!”’ 

Mindful of the proverb concerning the better 
part of valor, continues Mr. Frederic J. Wood, 
who tells the incident in The Turnpikes. of New 
England, the traveler hastily tossed his watch and 
purse to the dimly seen figure and retreated. 

The next morning, with reinforcements, he re- 
turned to the seene of his discomfiture, only to 
experience bitter mortification when his valuable | 
property was found in the horse trough at the foot 
of the old-fashioned pump, which still held its 
ground with handle horizontal. 








The Elizabeth (N. J.) General Hospital, | 


Elizabeth, New Jersey, offers a complete course in nursing 
to desirable candidates. An allowance of $36 is given at 
pry or tion of first three months, $15 a month for remainder 

irst year and the second year, and $20 a month for the 
Gadvee. Registered school. Address: Directress of Nurses. | 
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rong, Light Hose 
For Your Lawn 


At the height of the season your Good- 
year Wingfoot Lawn Hose will be as 
good as new. 


With ordinary care, it will respond to 
daily use with a lasting quality that the 
usual lawn hose lacks. 


The special construction of Goodyear 
Wingfoot Hose prevents kinking. Defy- 
ing kinks, it will not develop cracks or 
bursts. 


Besides its non-kinking nature, Good- 
year Wingfoot Hose is light. It with- 
stands abrasive contact with walks, curbs 
and house corners. 


Like all Goodyear products, Goodyear 
Wingfoot Lawn Hose gives extra satis- 
faction because it is designed specifically 
to the service required of it and is built 
to protect our good name. 


The good hardware dealers in your towncan supply you with 
Goodyear Wing foot Hose in any lengths you may require 
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**How much longer silk things last when 
they are laundered with Ivory Soap Flakes !”’ 


OW that silk stockings and re silk underwear and all the pretty 
silk things that every girl wants are so expensive, it’s a great comfort 


to know that one can lengthen their life by laundering them with Ivory 
Soap Flakes. 


Ivory Soap Flakes laundering is different from ordinary washing because 
you don’t have to rub the delicate silk fabrics. Just swish and dip and 
swirl them round and round in the wonderful suds that bubble up when 
the snowlike flakes touch warm water. In a few minutes the silk is as 
clean and lustrous and lovely as new. 


This rub-less laundering can do no injury, because Ivory Soap Flakes ts 
simply a quicker-working form of genuine Ivory Soap, pure, mild, un- 


adulterated. It has been washing the frailest materials perfectly, for over 
forty years. 


IVORY SOAP FLAKES 


Foams in warm water to ‘‘Safe Suds in a Second’? 


for washing particular things 


such as 


CHIFFONS HABUTAI ORGANDIE 

CHINA SILK ITALIAN SILK SHEER MATERIALS 
CREPE DE CHINE KNITTED SILK SILK HOSE 
DELICATE TINTS LACES TAFFETA 
EMBROIDERIES LINENS WASH KID 
FLANNELS MESSALINE WASH SATIN 
GEORGETTE CREPE NETS WHITE FOOTWEAR 


and all other fabrics that water alone will not harm 





Sample Package Free 


Just send your name and address to Dept. 36-FF, The 
Procter & Gamble Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, and you 
will receive by mail a generous sample package of Ivory 
Soap Flakes, and a booklet of easy directions for washing 
fine fabrics of all kinds so that they look like new. 





